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This is a dense nitro powder for all shotguns. 
It is absolutely waterproof and will never lose 
its strength, no matter how long it is kept or 
in how damp a place it has been stored. 
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It may not be the cheapest powder made, but a 
trial'will convince you that it is by far the 

best. Considering its quality, it is cheaper, 
however, than any other powder at the same price. 


We will be pleased to correspond with sportsmen 
concerning their guns and ammunition, and to 
quote discounts on the goods which we manufacture. 


LAFLIN and RAND POWDER CO., 
New York. 
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FIELD AND STREAM, 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
THE ROD, GUN AND KENNEL wishes to signalize the closing year of the 
century by building its circulation to proportions not before attained in 
this class of periodic: ul. One of the means employed is to offer to lovers 
of pictures a free choice of the subjects described below, each one of pe- 
culiar interest to spertemen 3 and of high artistic merit. The artists’ names 
will be recognized as leaders in this class of art, and as their works of 
genius are sure to live after them, these pictures will be prized according- 
ly. Size of pictures is 17 x 22; the effect is equal to the finest steel en- 
graving and when properly framed they are a desirable ornament for any 
home, with a value not measurable in dollars and cents. 


Subjects 
In ordering designate the number. 
. No. 1. BLACK BASS, ‘‘Caught on the Fly’’, by H. A. DRISCOLE. 

No. 22 BROOK TROUT, “The Rise’’, by H. A. DRISCOLE. 

No. 3. INDIAN BIG GAME HUNT, a really wonderful and suggestive 
reminder of the old days, most appropriately entitled: ‘‘Before the 
White Man Came’’; by the cowboy artist genius, C. M. RUSSELL. 

No. 4. SETTER MAKING STAND ON DEAD BIRD, by PROF. 
EDMUND H. OSTHAUS. 

No. 5. ON A DUCK PASS, “Out of Shells”, by OLIVER KEMP. 


How to get these pictures 
EACH DOLLAR SENT DIRECT TO THE FIELD AND STREAM pub- 
lication office entitles the sender to a year’s renewal or subscription and 
one choice of above pictures free, postpaid. Each additional dollar sent in 
advance to apply on subscription account, secures another picture. 


A suggestion 


Many will wish to present subscriptions to their friends, or perhaps 
some youthful acquaintance, guide or hunting companion, or some hospital, 
library, Y. M. C. A., or other benevolent institution, appreciating the 
ples ssure and wholesome influence the mz agazine will afford. In such cases 

2 picture goes to each recipient and also one extra picture to the donor for 
every two subscriptions. A presentation card bearing the compliments of 
the donor will in each case be sent to the recipient who will be happily re- 
minded of the donor then and each month thereafter for a year. 


. ° 
A premium offer 

One choice of these pictures is also offered as a premium for every 
two new subscribers sent direct to this office at full price. Every reader 
of FIELD AND STREAM has friends and acqu aintances who w ould be glad 
to avail themselves of this opportunity to get a year’s subscription and one 
of these pictures for one dollar. Very little effort will secure a club of ten 
new subscribers entitling the one who forms the club to the entire set of 
five pictures. 
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SHERRY’S SANITARY p® VENTILATED SHOES 


Are you a sufferer from Rheumatism? Cold feet? Damp, clammy feet! The chances are that 
the trouble lies with your shoes. An imperfectly made shoe is a dangerous menace to health. A little 
care in selecting your footwear will save you doctors’ bills and will promote your comfort. She rry’s 
Patent Ventilated Shoes will per- 

manently cure you. If you live 

at a distance send the regular size 

and number of your shoe, state 

the leather wanted, button or 


wn — shoes will be mailed at 
the regular price 
For walking, riding,driving, golf 


or hunting they are invaluable. 
Nothing so good ever produced 
before at any price. This is a 
— Special line of Boots and Shoes in 
every way. Special leather, spe- 
cial soles, special lasts of new de- 
sign, special stitching, special lin- 


ing: in fact, every point of shoe 
worth has been studied to give 
each a special value. The result 
is a shoe as strong as steel, yet 


pliable and soft as kid. graceful to 
the eye and easy on the foot, and 
will Outwear any two ordinary 
shoes. Customers desiring to see 
samples of these shoes, or to or- 
der shoes of any description, ut 
who are too busy to visit the store, are requested to send a postal card to T. Sherry, 2644 Church street 
and we will call upon them at their convenience, at offices or homes. Correspondence solicited. Tele- 


phone, 5092 Cortlandt. 
T. SHERRY, 
26', CHURCH STREET, Near Cortlandt, NEW YORK. 
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HUNTING, GOLF or : 


Genuine Siberian Moose wacxina snoes. 


Absolutely Waterprooftothe Top. Nothing So Good Lver Produced Before at Any Price. 


This is a Special line of Boots and Shoes in every way. Special waterproof leather, special anhydrous soles, 

jal lasts of new design, special stitching, special lining, in fact, every point of shoe worth has been studied to 
ave each a special value. The resul isa shoe as strong as steel, yet pliz able and soft as kid, graceful to the eye and 
easy on the foot, and will outwear any two ordinary shoes 

THE LEATHER is the Siberian Moose. Costs more than any other, and guaranteed 
waterproof. THE SOLEs are of the best anhydrous oak stock, made waterproof by 
patented process. TH STITCHING will not rip. The bottoms are hand-sewed with 
Barbour's :xtra heavy waterproof flax. The uppers are stitched and then double- 
stitched with pure silk. BELLOWS TONGUES of the best Moose stock are used, making 
the shoes waterproof tothe top. THE LININGs are of finest russet calfskin, adding 
warmth and strength. ENGLISH BACKSTAYS, EXTRA HEAVY EYELETS, “BULL Doc” 
TOES, PRATT FASTENERS, ETc. Every approved shoe point will be found in them. 


MADE IN THE FOLLOWING STYLES: 


No. 1. Cavalry Style, is the finest hunting boot ever ;roduced. Height is 
about 18 inches in back and severai inches higher in front. Deep side gusset lacings 
at topand an admirable boot in every respect. Average weight ready tor shipment, 
4% lbs. Stock patternisa rich, dark Russia tan, with bull-dog toes, and D width. 
Price, per pair, $12 net. Special pairs made to measure, $1 extra 

No. 2, Hunter Style. A favorite in many quarters, because it is easy to get on 
and off, having wide bellows tongue and lacing all the way up the front. They are 
shorter than No. 1, being about 16 inches high, aud weigh 4 lbs. packed. Price, per 
pair, $10 net. 

No. 3. Hunter's Style Short Boot. A new departure. Something between 
a bootanda shoe. They are 12inches high. Have the side lacing like the No. 2, 
and a most useful boot inthe woods. They weigh 34 lbs. packed. Price, $8.50, 

No. 4. Sporting aud Walking Shoe. No better shoe made. Fairly 
bristles with good points. Whether you use it as a waterproof tramping shoe 
in the woods or a wet weather storm shoe in the country or an every day 
walking shoe in the city, it still stands at the head of its class, sheds water 
like a auck, and wears and wears and wears. Nota thing slighted in the 
make-up, not a single good shoe point left out. The colorisa fine dark 
Russia tan and will take a nice gloss after it has been pclished a few 
times. They are g inches high and weigh 314 lbs. packed for 
shipment. Price, per pair, $7.50. (See illustration 

Express must be paid by the purchaser. Made to meas- 
ure pairs $1 additional. Catalogue with further descriptions 
and measurement blank free. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES & SON, 20 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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Number One 


Of the out-doors for the out-doors’ sake 


A PLACE AND A DAY 
W.S. Phillips (El Comancho 


THREE days ago the giant peak 
gleamed cold and blue white so far above 
us that the big trees, packed in blue 
ranks one above the other until they 
met the leaning snow, seemed as tiny 
saplings from our foreshortened point of 
view in the valley where the shouting 
river roared down toward the sea. 

The cliffs then seemed to lean one 
against the other from the stream clear 
up to the ice and snow glittering so 
ghostly white in the morning sun. 

The boulders looked no larger than a 
church then, and the whole mountain 
was a disappointment, but that was be- 
cause we looked at it from below and its 
height was not apparent. 

Now it was all changed as by a magic 
spell, and we looked at the world from 
the apex after those three days of weary, 
muscle-killing climb—a climb that seem- 
ed to be forever up, up, up—over one 
brown lichened cliff only to find another 
piled up and waiting. 

Up and still up, past waterfalls, where 
the ice-fed streams cleared the great cliff 
edges and hung down into the treetops 
like a filmy white heron plume that 
swung to and fro in the passing wind 
currents, never quite reaching the mirror 
pool below, yet filling it as fast as the 
stream emptied it on the lower side. 

Past the blue-green cliff which was 
painted with the stain of copper, and on 
past the red one that nature had painted 
with rusting iron, over the broken one 
that was streaked with the black stains of 
oxidized silver and split with milk white 





quartz that gleamed in places with the 
yellow of gold flakes. 

Over all of these, sometimes clinging 
with bare feet and fingers, and carrying 
the end of a rope up to a ledge so the 
pack-sacks could be dragged up to wait 
again until the barefooted climber had 
clung against the face of the cliff and 
worked his slow way upward for a hun- 
dred feet more. 

Then as the sun set in the valley we 
three wriggled up over the rim of the last 
cliff but one and stood breathless beside 
the black lake that filled and overflowed 
from the fire-blackened throat of the old 
crater in the peak. 

With us it was still day. 

Down by the river so far below, so 
very far below it looked now, the shadow 
of night was already among the tree 
trunks and the cougar was waking up, 
hungry and ready for his night’s run. 

It was cold up there, too, for ice and 
great banks of snow hung down all 
around us. The only place left uncov- 
ered was the small, flat table of rock, 
perhaps one hundred by seventy feet in 
size—just at the broken end of a giant 
pinnacle that was left so when the fires 
had boiled and burst there in the crater, 
blowing off this side of the peak as 
though by dynamite. Then the seething 
mass of liquid rock had run in a hot, 
red stream down toward the valley, 
eleven thousand feet below, and when 
the mountain top had grown cold the 
water from the snows filled the old 
crater and flowed out over the course of 
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the old lava stream, slowly crumbling it 
into cliffs and crags and gashing it into 
deep, dark canyons where the cedars 
clung like twisted dwarfs and died, leav- 
ing their whitened skeletons to bleach 
until they, too, toppled and went down 
with the rotten bits of cliff—down, 
down, down until they were ground to 
bits by the falling rocks and the rushing 
streams. 

On the little flat beside the crater there 
was no snow—only a thick bed of pine 
moss, torn and scattered here and there 
by a hungry bear in his delving for the 
wild onions that grow away up among 
the moss beds of the high country. Thus 
there was water and a place for the weary 
traveler to spread a blanket and a few 
short balsam firs had tried to grow until 
the snow and frost had reached their 
hearts and left their whitened bones still 
clinging there to make wood for a white 
man’s fire on top of the world, and so 
we camped as the sun settled into the 
ocean, now a sea of gold, miles and miles 
away to the west of us though in plain 
sight from our crater camp. 

Have you ever climbed up into the 
region of silence that is pierced by the 
great snow peaks? Perhaps not. Unless 
you have you do not know the strange 
sensations that come when you look in 
vain for the ashes of a camp fire, a bit of 
an ax mark on the wood—any little sign 
that would show that other men had been 
there before. There is no sign. Abso- 
lutely nothing but ice and rocks and 
snow and that indescribable silence that 
is appalling. So still—so deathly still, 
yet with a strange low hum that forever 
comes into the air from below—the life 
of the world you left the other day, per- 
haps, vet you are not sure, for it seems 
to come from the very rocks under your 
feet. 

No animal calls, no chirp of a vagrant 
bird, no insect note reaches your strain- 
ing ear and you seem to hear only your 
own heartbeats and your own thoughts. 
O for a noise! Anything! It does not 
come. 

Then you think of the mountains and 
begin to wonder at yourself for being 
there. How many ages has this white 
peak stood sentinel over the miles and 


miles of mountain slopes that reach down 
toward the world where men live?) Why 
has it been left for you to scale it first 
and look at the world that is so far be- 
low? Men have lived and died before 
you—tmillions of them, yet you see the 
world from this point and you are the 
first man—or if any other has been here 
before, he has left no sign and has gone 
his way. 

Such thoughts as these come and go 
through your mind away up there in the 
silence until you draw your blanket 
closer and the cold makes you sleepy. 

Next morning the first streak of dawn 
finds your fire twinkling there where a 
fire has not burned for ages and you 
scramble up the last thousand feet of 
pinnacle on the other side of the lake so 
that you may watch the sun rise on the 
world. What a picture! Is it not worth 
the climb and the three days of weari- 
ness? 

First a sawtoothed silhouette 
the eastern sky where the giant range of 
the cascades comes out of the north and 
rears its jagged length across the blaz- 
ing east and disappears over the curve of 
the earth into the south. 

Mount Baker pierces the clouds miles 
away to the northeast and the king of 
mountains, old Ranier, already a blaze 
of red on the peak, rises fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred feet into the air eighty 
miles away to the southeast, vet it seems 
only ten, and it looks higher, grander 
and of greater bulk from here than it 
does from the sea. 

Then there is Mt. Adams, Mt. St. 
Helens, and Mt. Hood away down on 
the Columbia River, each now a flaming 
pile of living fire as the first rays of the 
sun slant across their icy crests. 

To the south, the Coast Range and 
the beautiful Three Sisters. Between 
your perch and all these great mountains 
is Puget Sound—a hundred miles of 
shining mirror broken into fragments 
and scattered over the blue of the land 
scape at your feet, that is, it gleams there 
below you, two miles straight down as 
the plumb bob drops. \wav on the 
northern horizon the glass shows British 
Cclumbia fading into nothingness toward 
the headwaters of Peace River. 
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Behind you to the west, a great jumble 
of peaks and mountains cut into seams 
and canyons, rear into pinnacles and 
peaks, yet falling away toward the broad 
Pacific and you see this great ocean flat- 
tened away to the western edge of the 
world. 

Above all hangs the bluest of blue 
skies in a great dome that is red hot on 


NATURE 


the eastern rim where the sun breaks 
into yourworld, the rest is only silence— 
silence so profound that it is awful and 
you wish you could scream to break the 
spell—but you can’t. 

You can only sit there and look and 
look and look, as I did, from the summit 
of Mount Constance, the Queen of the 
Olympics. 
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NATURE 


In the hot city Street 


"Midst the busy bustling hum, 


The wearying tread of feet 


That hurrying go and come, 


Where the hum of toil and greed 


Forever roaring by, 


Drowns the harsh groan of need 


And Poverty’s weak cry; 


Art sits enthroned in marble halls, 


Where the gold and silver rust, 
While Nature lies defaced and spoiled, 
All humbled in the dust. 


In the green woodland shade, 
"Mid dewy fern and brake, 

By the soft rippling stream, 
And silver mirrored lake, 


Which gives no picture back 


3ut the ever changing sky, 
Or the timid deer and fawn, 


Gliding so softly by; 

There Nature sits full crowned, 
’Mid peaceful solitudes; 

There vice and crime can hold no sway, 
And passion ne’er intrudes. 


Who would not dwell for aye 
Among such scenes as these? 


No foes’ keen ire to dread, 

No stranger's eye to please; 
No greed for wealth or gain 

To make the pulse beat quick, 
No disappointed hopes 

To make the heart grow sick. 
To dwell in peace for aye, 

All earthly sins forgiven; 
And feel the soul each day 

Grow nearer God and Heaven. 





—AppIE V. KELLEY 
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FOR three nights I watched the 
moonlight through the haze of an Indian 
summer atmosphere, waiting for the 
stars to fall according to the predictions 
of astronomers, but in the language of 
my colored friend, Uncle Ephraim, who 
remembers when the stars fell in 1833 
“Deys dar yet, an’ de skyentist hez mis- 
calcoolated.” As I watched and waited 
through long dreary hours of the autum- 
nal nights, with no mocking bird’s song 
or chirp of katydid, to relieve the monot- 
ony of slow-stepping hours, sweet mem- 
ories of happier scenes came whispering 
by like music from the spirit land. And 
as the dawn began to clear away the mist 
from our summer land, the gobble of a 
turkey cock reminded me of Old Pete, a 
friend and sporting comrade who had 
gone to the happy hunting grounds. 

Pete was the one friend in my past 
whose life was faultless. 


‘And he loved with a love, that was more than 


The love of Old Pete for me.” 

To speak of frail humanity as fault- 
less in eulogy of the dead would be gross 
flattery, yet ‘twas true of Pete, but Pete 
was not a man. 

Now what would you suppose him to 
be? How quickly the mind jumps to 
the conclusion that Pete was one of 
man’s most faithful friends, a dog, but 
you are as far wrong in your calcula- 
tions as the astronomers who caused us 
to lose so many hours of precious sleep 
by false predictions of falling stars. 

Pete was a bird of that variety most 
favored by man on Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas festivals. He was a tur- 
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key cock, with all the pomp and pride 
of his race, a cavalier who feared noth- 
ing that walked the earth. To preserve 
this confidence in himself, I was careful 
he should suffer no defeat. We had fre- 
quent tournaments with other gobblers, 
and I always gave Pete a timely assist- 
ance that enabled him to get the advan- 
tage of his adversary, making him in- 
vincible in his own estimation. 

I had taught him several tricks, among 
others to step in the kitchen when the 
cook was not looking and pick a hot 
biscuit from the stove and run with it 
to me; then I would cool it for him, and 
by kindly acts I won his love and con- 
fidence. 

[ never punished him, for he never 
needed reproof, a fact of which our old 
negro cook, Aunt Sarah, could never be 
convinced. 

Pete and the dogs were my constant 
companions in rambles over the planta- 
tion. I always carried a pocket full of 
corn, and when he lagged behind to look 
after a bug or grasshopper, I whistled 
him to come on, enticing him to hasten 
by holding out my hand filled with grains 
of corn for him to peck. I taught him 
to strut or gobble at command. 

I permitted him to ride with me in 
my buggy or on horseback. I had a pad 
for him to rest on, laid over the pommel 
of my saddle, and he would strut and 
gobble in the joy of his heart as we rode 
together. I often carried him to town, 
and traveled on railways, where he ex- 
cited general admiration. He soon 
learned to keep his eye on me and would 
follow like a dog through the streets. 
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When camp hunting he seemed to 
know he was there for sport and enjoyed 
it. When tired riding I would let him 
follow the wagon on foot, but if I wished 
to leave him in camp, I had to tie him. 
He could never realize that he was not an 
indispensible factor to field sports. | 
sometimes left him when I went out near 
sunset to roost a gobbler for morning, as 
dark often overtook me on my return, 
and Pete objected to night travel and 
would perch himself on a log, preferring 
to roost there until morning, when for 
fear of wild cats I would be compelled to 


carry him to camp, and he was not light 
in weight. He was an early bird and al- 
ways ready to travel at dawn. 

He sometimes met with such ad- 
ventures as are liable to befall sports- 
men on hunting excursions. On one oc- 
casion when I crossed a creek on a log 
Pete declined to fellow, but attempted 
to fly over. Spreading his glossy wings 
he pitched from the bank like a shooting 
star, but like our wise astronomers, mis- 
calculated the distance, and fell in the 
middle of a rapid current flushed with 
recent rain. Pete was no waterflowl, his 
scutellate toes were not adapted to 
aquatic sports. At the sound of my voice 
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he slashed and struggled until he reached 
the shore wet and dripping, his brilliant 
plumage in rather a dilapidated condi- 
tion, but he was true game, and at my 
command spread his feathers, scraped 
the ground with his wing tips, strutted 
and gobbled. I had a long walk after a 
wild gobbler across marshy glades and 
tangled brakes. Pete was about played 
out when I attained a point I desired 
with» hearing of the wild gobbler’s 
strut, and as I seated myself among the 
knarled roots of a huge cypress, Pete lay 
at full length panting on the ground. 
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I thought the sport was over as far as 
Pete was concerned, and with my turkey 
call gave the cluck and yelp of a hen, 
thinking | would have to depend on my 
own skill in calling up the gobbler. 

The wild bird answered the call, which 
excited Pete’s ambition, and though too 
tired to rise, he gobbled back a note of 
defiance, which he continued to do until 
he caught sight of the wild cock crossing 
a slash not far off. 

The sight of the enemy aroused Pete’s 
ire, and he struggled to his feet, spread 
his plumes, strutted and gobbled. 

The wild gobbler, with his long beard 
trailing the earth, his bronze plumage 











littering in the sunbeams, came boldly 
who stood 


Db 
up within a few feet of Pete, 
undaunted, ready for battle. Then the 
wild Pasha of Longbeards raised his 
steel-blue head surmounted with a white 
turban, the wattles on his throat vermil- 
lion with rage at being defied by such a 
bedraggled tramp trespassing on his do- 
main, then breaking forth in an angry 
note, the peculiar battle cry of the turkey 
cock, closed in on Pete, who never 
flinched, but responded to the war note 
of his adversary. But ere a blow was 
struck the crack of my gun resounded 
through the forest, dropping the gallant 
wild cock to earth with a load of number 
six shot in the head. 

Pete struck as the gobbler fell, and 
being stiff and tired was unable to do 
more than bestride his fallen foe, who 
fluttering in his death struggle, by a vig- 
orous flop, tumbled Pete over, but he 
was up and at him again pecking and 
striking until the wild gobbler ceased to 
breathe. Then he made the woods re- 
sound with glad notes of victory. And 
like many a doughty warrior on land 
and sea, took all the glory to himself, 
until he actually believed he was the 
hero of the fight. 

I was in a dilemma as to how I should 
carry two gobblers and my gun back to 
camp, so I rested a couple of hours to 
recuperate Pete, then slowly trudged 
through the swamp, occasionally giving 
Pete a lift across marshes until I reached 
camp. 

I did not often go alone with Pete, as 
I preferred using my own skill, and as 
I frequently had friends unskilled in tur- 
key hunting I would let them use Pete, 
while I trusted to my own resources for 
outwitting a cunning old gobbler. 

There is an element of danger in hunt- 
ing with a trained gobbler, for you are 
liable to be sneaked upon by a back- 
woodsman, mistaking your turkey for a 
wild gobbler. To prevent accidents I 
placed Pete with a hunter on each side 
of him so as to protect each other. 

When ever I heard of an old gobbler 
that defied the hunters’ strategy, and 
from being much hunted would come to 
no hen call, I rarely failed to get him 
with Pete. 
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A wild turkey cock has his walk and 
when a strange gobbler dares trespass on 
his domain, his jealousy is aroused and 
he goes forth to battle with the intruder. 
Hens go to the gobble of the cock of- 
tener than he goes to them. I have fre- 
quently been annoyed with hens coming 
to Pete and giving the alarm of my pres- 
ence to the gobbler. 

I never kill a hen in the gobbling sea- 
It is difficult to keep a tyro from 
shooting a hen if one comes in range. 
When a gobbler is accompanied by his 
harem, he invariably marches in the 
rear, depending on his vigilance to give 
the alarm when danger threatens. I was 
once hunting with a friend when a num- 
ber of hens came up in advance of an 
old gobbler who was following a short 
distance behind. A half minute’s wait- 
ing would have brought him in close 
range of our guns, but my friend was 
too excited to wait, so he fired each bar- 
rel, knocking over a couple of hens and 
thereby losing a chance for a fine turkey 
cock. 

[ could relate many adventures with 
Pete, but have told enough to show what 
can be accomplished with a trained gob- 
bler. 

I was once visited by a gentleman who 
had heard of Pete’s performances and 
came a long distance to see him. He ar- 
rived after dark, but insisted on seeing 
Pete, who was asleep on his roost, be- 
fore entering the house. I took him to 
Pete’s quarters, and lifting him from the 


son. 


roost placed him on the ground. As I 
did so, I said “Strut, Pete.” He un- 


furled his tail and strutted. “Now gob- 
ble, Pete.” and he instantly gobbled. 
I placed him back on his roost, and he 
quietly squatted down and closed his 
eyes, returning to rest as though his 
slumbers had never been disturbed. 

“That is the most wonderful turkey I 
ever saw,” remarked my guest. “Will 
you take a hundred dollars for him? If 
so, he is mine.” 

“Pete is not for sale at any price,” I 
replied. “Some persons imagine money 
can buy anything. I never sold any- 
thing I had petted and become attached 
to. It may be deemed a maudlin senti- 
ment, nevertheless I have a weakness 





























that way, and necessity has never been 
severe enough to make me sacrifice the 
dumb creature that loved me, for gain, 
and I have had some bitter experi- 
ences. 

Old Pete, like many of my friends, has 
passed away, yet it is a pleasure to re- 
member the scenes of joy that made life 
happy in days gone by, and a pride to 
know I once possessed the best trained 
and most intelligent specimen of all the 
feathered tribe, so unique in his charac- 
teristics as to be incomparable. If I did 
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not fear I was intruding on the magazine 
I would add a dissertation on turkey 
hunting which comes from a lifetime’s 
experience, and would aid young sports- 
men in succeeding in the most fascinat- 
ing of field sports where few find suc- 
The reader like myself may be 
weary. The stars may fall in the silence 
of night. The music of the spheres dis- 
turb not my slumbers. 

Wishing vou a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year, I am off to the land 
of dreams. 


cess. 
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UNCLE PETER’S .STRATAGEM 


Bourdon Wilson 


“LAWSY mussy, Honey, it sho do 
make my heaht ache to look at Mistuh 
Tom dese days. ‘Pears lak he done los’ 
all intrust in life, an’ druther jes lie down 
an’ die. W’y he ain't fished none dis 
yeah, an’ [ ain't heared his hawn dis fall. 
Whut you reckon is don: come ovah 
im?” 

“Umph! Ol Man, vou gits foolisher 
ev'y day. Kaint you see whut’s de mat- 
tah? Hit’s plain as de nose on yo’ face. 
Hit’s all ‘count uh dat lil Miss Rosy 
Jackson whut lives yon’r in town. Mis- 
tuh Tom’s been lovin’ her ever sence she 
wus uh li'l bit uh school gal; an’ she’s 
been ‘couragin’ him an’ tellin’ ‘im as how 
she wus lovin’ him. But las’ spring, lo 
an’ behol’, ‘long come one uh dese heah 
bummers, uh drummers, sumpn lak dat, 
uh no ‘count voung fellah whut wears 
fine sto’ clo’es an’ smokes heah 
nasty little cigareets—an’ den hit wus 
Katy bar de door wid Mistuh Tom, fuh 
Miss Rosy throwed him ovah ‘thout so 
much as uh howdy-do, an’ tuck up with 
that bummer. Tlit’s de Gawd’s truf, fuh 
I got it frum Sis’ Mary Liza Williams, 
an’ she got it hot frum dat stuck-up val- 
lah niggah gal whut cooks fuh Miss 
Rosy’s fambly.” 

“Law! Law! 
some critters, 


dese 


Law! Gals is worry- 
to be sho! Ol ’Oman, 


kaint vou an’ me do sumpn tuh make 
Miss 


Rosy take Mistuh Tom back? 





"Pears lak ef you'd go an’ have uh talk 
wid dat yallah gal, an’ fin’ out 

“Ain’t gwyne tuh do it—ain’t gwyne 
tuh have nothin’ tuh do with th’ low- 
down hussy! She’s so stuck-up wid her 
punkin skin an’ fine clo’se—name uh 
Gawd! she needn't be so proud uh ‘em, 
folks knows whar she gits ’em frum— 
dat she kaint see common niggahs lak 
you an’ me; an’ I ain't gwyne go neah 
her, ef Mistuh Tom nevah gits Miss 
Rosy! Name uh Gawd! why don’t he 
go onan’ co’t Miss Rosy hisself, an’ keep 
uh co’t’n her till he gits ‘er, ‘stead uh 
droopin’ ’roun’ lak uh sick chicken? I 
ain't got no patience wid ‘im! Ef he ain’t 
got backbone tuh stan’ up fuh his self, 
den he oughtn’t uh have Miss Rosy!” 

The above conversation took place 
between Uncle Peter Williams and _ his 
better half, Aunt Sarah, one day last No- 
vember. These old negroes are tenants, 
or pensioners, to be exact, of Tom Raw- 
lins, whose plantation lies not far from 
a certain little town in Mississippi. As 
is shown by this conversation, Tom, who 
is a handsome young fellow, well edu- 
cated and a perfect gentleman, had long 
been in love with Miss Rosa Jackson: 
but meeting with a number of rebuffs 
at her hands, had withdrawn from his 
suit to mope in silence about the planta- 
tion. 

Uncle Peter could find no words with 
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which to answer his spouse, and relapsed 
into silence, but it would seem that his 
mind remained busy. A few days after- 
wards he was standing in front of one 
of the stores of the town, when a young 
white man of the country dude variety 
approached him. 

“Good morning, Uncle Peter,” he said. 
“Tow are you getting along these days?” 

*Mawnin’, Mistuh Parkuh. Thanky, 
suh, I’s doin’ jes tolahble. How you 
come on?” Uncle Peter responded, 
touchin his hat. 

“Oh, I am feeling fine, and that’s why 
I wanted to speak with you. How are 
your dogs? Are they in shape for pos- 
sum-hunting now?” 

“Nevah wus finah, suh! I cotch six 
possums las’ week, an’ two coons. Does 
vou think uh takin’ uh hunt, suh?” 

“Yes—by the way, have a cigar, won't 
you? Yes, a party of us are thinking of 
going out one night next week, provided 
we can get vou and vour dogs to go with 
us. We want to go to Deep Creek bot- 
tom, just below the Rawlins place, where 
there is no cane nor underbrush. There 
will be several young ladies in the party. 
Can you go with us?” 

“Spee I kin. Who all’s gwyne?” 

Parker rattled off several names, 
among them those of Miss Rosa Jackson 
and Charlie Thornton. 

“Whe dat Mistuh Thownton?” Uncle 
Peter asked. “Pears lak I ain’t nevah 
heared his name befo’.” 

“Oh, he’s a friend of mine from the 
city. He's a drummer, and has never 
been on a possum hunt, and that’s my 
main reason for getting up this one.” — 

“Spec he’s de young gentman whut’s 
been sparkin’ Miss Rosy, ain’t he, suh?” 
Uncle Peter’s voice was insinuating, but 
Parker did not notice this. 

“Yes, I reckon he is the one; but how 
did you hear about that?” 

“Uh, ha! ha! ha! Lawsy mussy, suh! 
Don't you know niggahs keeps up wid 
de white folks doin’s? An’ he ain’t nevah 
been on uh possum hunt? Spec he’s 
lived in de city all his life, den?” 

“Yes, he has, and we must be careful 
not to get him lost in the bottom—he’d 
never find his way out.” 

“Oh, I'll tek good keer, him, suh.” 
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Uncle Peter returned, his eyes twinkling 
strangely. “An’ whut day shall I spec 
you all, such?” 
‘Thursday. 
about dusk.” 
“All right, suh; I'll be ready.” 
The two separated, Uncle Peter pro- 
homeward, chuckling as he 


We'll get to your house 


ceeding 
went. 

All of the next day the old negro 
busied himself about his little barn in so 
mysterious a way as to call forth in- 
quiries from Aunt Sarah, but the replies 
she received were evasive. Thursday 
came at last, and, on the morning of that 
day, Tom Rawlins was informed that 
Uncle Peter was at the gate and wished 
to speak with him. He went out and 
shook hands with the old man. “What 
can I do for you?” he asked. 

“T jes’ wants you tuh do de ol’ man uh 
li'l favah, suh, dat’s all.” 

“What kind of a favor? 
money?” 

“Naw, suh! I jes wants tuh ax you 
tuh take uh li'l walk down in de bottom 
tu-night, an’ do jes zac'ly as I tells you 
tuh do. Will you do it, suh, an’ not ax 
me any questions?” The old man’s face 
expressed an anxiety that was ludicrous. 

“Why, Uncle Peter, what are you 
driving at?” Tom exclaimed. “Are you 
crazy?” 

“Naw, suh! An’ I’s puffeckly sober, 
suh!"’ Uncle Peter answered, a little 
testily. “Mistuh Tom, I ain’t nevah tol’ 
you uh lie vit, is 1? Well, den. Now I 
tells you dat ef you'll do whut I wants 
you tuh do, you won't nevah be sorry 
fuh it—an’ what’s mo’, you'll want uh gi’ 
me uh ten-dollar bill tuh-morrah maw- 
nin. Kaint you trus’ de ol’ niggah jes 
dis oncest, suh?” 

“Well, yes; I suppose I can, as you 
insist upon it so. What do you want me 
to do?” Tom said good-naturedly. 

“Hit’s jes dis: soon as dark 
you go down in de bottom tuh dat big 
lightnin’-struck white oak, whar we 
cotch de big possum las’ winter, an’ set 
down. Stay right dar tel you heahs my 
hawn goin’ dis uh way. To-oot, to-oot, 
to-oot, quick an’ fas’; an’ den you come 
uh runnin’ tuh me hard as you kin. But 
don't come tel den, uh you'll spile it all 


Want some 


comes, 











you'll heah dawgs, an’ hawns, an’ folks 
in de bottom, but don’t pay no ‘tention 
tuh nothin’ tel you heahs my hawn goin’ 
lak | tol’ you.” 

Tom promised to do as instructed, and 
Uncle Veter took his departure, his 
homely face wreathed in smiles. Late 
that afternoon he might have been seen 
going in the direction of the bottom, 
carrying a sack slung over either 
shoulder. Deep Creek bottom is a large 
body of timber-land, several miles wide, 
lying on both sides of Deep Creek; and 
into this woods the old negro boldly 
plunged. When he had gone about half 
a mile he halted and took a small animal 
with a long, scaly tail from one of the 
sacks, and tieing a string around its neck, 
began leading it along the ground. What 
else he did in the bottom will be dis- 
closed a little farther along. 

It was a gay party that drew up at 
Uncle Peter’s gate that evening. Both 
sexes were represented, about equally 
and all were young with the exception of 
the necessary chaperones. They filled 
two wagons. Uncle Deter was ready, 
and, climbing up beside one of the 
drivers, he called to his dogs, an even 
dozen of curs, and the wagons moved 
on. The moon rose round and full just as 
they entered the bottom, silvering the 
leafless trees, and driving away the forest 
gloom. Ina small open place a halt was 
made and the hunters alighted. 

“All ready, Uncle Peter. Start the 
dogs,” called Parker. 

“Whoop! Go dar, boys! You Leader 
—Pup—whar is you at? Whoop! Hunt 
7em up, boys!” came from Uncle Peter 
in tones that waked the forest echoes far 
and near. And with one accord the dogs 
sprang away and disappeared. 

Soon a mournful cry came wailing 
through the woods, and with an ear-split- 
ting whoop Uncle Peter started running 
in the direction whence came the sound. 
‘“Leader’s done struck,” he cried. “Come 
‘long’ ladies an’ gentmen!” And the 
entire party followed him, some tripping 
and falling over roots and vines, all 
laughing and shouting merrily. Now the 
other dogs joined Leader, and the woods 
ringing and echoing with the delicious 
music of their voices, away went the pack 
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in full cry. The chase was not a long 
one, however, the trail-cry of the dogs 
soon changing to the short, choppy bark 
which announced that the game was 
treed. Running up, the party quickly 
gathered beneath the spreading branches 
of the huge oak about which the dogs 
were dancing and barking furiously. 

*“Who-o-e-e!” cried Uncle Peter, sur- 
veyving the tree. “Hit sho kaint be uh 
possum up sech uh big tree as dis. Mus’ 
be uh coon, uh maybe dat panter de nig- 
gahs been sein’ down heah!” 

“Why, Uncle Peter, what are you 
talking about?” Parker exclaimed, 
larghing. ‘There are no panthers in 
this bottom.” 

“Yas, suh, dar is—panters uh sumpn 
‘mighty big. I seen some tracks big as 
my two fistes in de mud down at de creek 
vistiddy, an’ dey wa’n’t dawg tracks.” 
The old negro was gazing up into the 
tree as he spoke, moving to and fro; sud- 
denly he stood still and shielded his eyes 
with his hand. *Yonner he is!” he cried, 
pointing upward, his excited voice cut- 
ting the air like a knife. 

Instantly there was a rush, and the 
others of the party gathered close about 
him, trying to get sight of the animal. 

“Ef it ain't uh panter, whut is it?” 
shouted Uncle Peter. “An’ Lawsy mus- 
sy! he’s gittin’ ready tuh jump! Look 
out! Run!! Run!!!” 

A blood-curdling screech rang through 
the woods, and in the intense excitement 
no one noticed the negro draw the blade 
of his knife across a cord that ran from a 
sappling near his hand up into the oak. 
Instantly there was a crashing, as of a 
heavy weight passing through limbs, and 
as a great, tawny body flashed downward 
through the moonlight, a chorus of 
screams and shouts of terror arose from 
the hunters; and scattering like a covey 
of frightened partridges, every one bent 
on his own safety, they fled away into the 
woods—all but Uncle Peter. His horn 
went to his lips, and, ‘To-oot, to-oot, 
to-oot,” the mellow notes poured out. 
Then he too began running, following a 
swift-moving feminine figure. Again he 
sounded his horn, with intervals, again 
and again. Soon another man dashed 
up, and Uncle Pete recognized him. 
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UNCLE PETE 


“You's jes in time, Mistuh Tom. 
Panter’s done skeered de ladies mos’ tuh 
deaf—de men’s done run’d off an’ lef’ 
‘em. Dat’s Miss Rosy Jackson goin’ 
‘long yonner.”’ 

“Peter, you old rascal! what does 
this mean?” Tom yelled. But he did not 
wait for an answer, for at that moment 
the figure in front of him tripped and fell 
headlong to the ground. With immense 
strides he reached her side before she 
could rise, and gathered her into his 
arms. 
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“Rosa, it is 1, Tom Rawlins! What is 
the matter?” he cried. 

“Oh, Tom, dear, I am—am so glad!” 
she sobbed, throwing her arms around 
his neck. - There was a suspicious smack, 
then another, then silence. 

Back at the big oak tree the old negro 
threw himself on the ground conyulsed 
with laughter; and the pack of disgusted 
dogs were walking around and sniffing 
at a calf-skin, from which they had 
pulled the last bit of the straw that had 
given it the form of a panther. 
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PEDRO’S BRUJO 


B, C, Broome 


A week had gone by since I first rode 
into the little adobe village of Isleta and 
took my abode with one of its humble 
habitants. 

The village is beautifully situated in 
a little valley through which flows a di- 
minutive river, banked on either side 
with orange and pomegranate trees 
planted by the Jesuit fathers many years 
ago; the surrounding roads were excep- 
tionally good for Mexico and many an 
hour my wheel and I sped over them. 

Mine host, one Pedro Torres, was a 
store keeper who sold everything from 
pins to guns and also bought wool, for 
the principle industry of the country is 
sheep raising, and the neighboring hills 
are dotted with the many herds. 

On several roads that led from the vil- 
lage, one was particularly attractive. It 
followed the course of the river and was 
shaded here and there by large tasquite 
trees. 

Some five miles from town, a little to 
the right of the road, were a number of 
huge boulders that I discovered on one 
of my sketching trips, and upon which 
were deep scratches—evidently speci- 
mens of Aztec work. Most of the figures 
were geometrical in design, but a few 
represented animals. One of them I 
recognized as a rabbit which the ancient 
Mexicans used as representing the cardi- 
nal point south and also the eighth day 
of the month. 

One afternoon after a short siesta I got 
out my wheel and tying my camera to 
the handle bar, and with repeater strap- 
ped over my shoulders, started out to 
take a last look at my Aztec rocks and 
incidentally get a photo of them, or a 
shot at some antelope, which were quite 
plentiful on the plain. 

I stopped at Pedro’s store for a box of 
(14) 


wax matches, and while waiting, heard 
an old piasano (a countryman), telling 
Pedro how a brujo (witch) had killed a 
couple of sheep the night previous. 

“Dos’t thou know of a verity that ‘twas 

a brujo?” asked Pedro. 
, “Certo. Did I not see the shine of its 
eyes?” replied the piasano. “It came 
upon the herd with a rush, its eyes 
glistening in the darkness, for ’twas near 
midnight, dos’t understand, and in a 
twinkling two of my best ewes were 
throttled and lay dead.” 

Pedro’s eyes opened wide with aston- 
ishment for he was also a child of the 
country, and among nearly all moun- 
tain Mexicans “Jos brujos” are firmly be- 
lieved in. 

After the old shepherd had gone over 
his story a second time, with added em- 
bellishments, Pedro handed me _ the 
matches, saying as he did so that I had 
better have a care and not stay out after 
dark, as the brujos especially disliked 
estranjeros (strangers). 

Thanking him for his well-meant ad- 
vice, | mounted my wheel and pedalled 
swiftly up the road, watched by many 
curious eyes, for mine was the first bi- 
cycle Isleta had ever seen. 

The day was a perfect one and the 
sky looked like a huge inverted tur- 
quoise blue bowl. The mountains off 
toward the south were faintly outlined 
behind a thin veil of purple atmosphere, 
while those northward stood out sharp 
and clear against the blue background, 
their rugged sides tinted a dozen differ 
ent colors. 

Arriving at the rocks I dismounted, 
and as the sun was shining full upon their 
sculptured face, I managed to get sev- 
eral good pictures. 

Replacing the camera in its case on 
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the wheel | unslung my rifle and labor- 
iously climbed up over the rocks onto the 
mesa and looked searchingly about for 
antelope. 

Toward the south I saw a large herd of 
sheep and half way between them and 
me I made out the graceful forms of 
three antelope. 

For some rods I crept toward them on 


) “THe 


elbows and knees, then crouching be- 
hind a bunch of Spanish dagger, raised 
my handkerchief on the jointed ram-rod 
and waited. 

In a few moments the antelope dis- 
covered it and slowly edged away, but 
curiosity triumphing, they slowly and 
cautiously came toward me. Just as I 
was about to try a shot at three hundred 
yards I felt a terrible stinging on my 
legs, which increased and spread rapid- 
ly. Thoughts of centipedes, tarantulas, 
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scorpions and the like flashed through 
my mind, and taking a hurried aim I 
fired somewhere into space. The ante- 
lope scampered off, leaving me to inves- 
tigate and find that the toes of my boots 
had been disturbing a red ants nest. It 
took some time to find and crush out 
the attacking party, but it was finally ac- 
complished. 





The heat of battle made me thirsty, so 
retracing my steps to the Aztec rocks I] 
took a long drink from the spring that 
bubbled at their base. 

After a moment’s rest I climbed up a 
nearby hill to get a view down the valley. 
My efforts were amply rewarded by the 
facinating panorama of river, trees and 
hills and the quaint little village with 
their midst 

How long I remained there admiring 
it all, I do not know, but a sudden reali- 








zation of a dark shadow flitting across 
the valley apprised me of the fact that the 
sun had gone down, and as night comes 
rapidly in that region, I hurried down to 
my wheel and started back to the village. 

Suddenly there came a snap, then a 
long drawn out whew, and my rear tire 
collapsed as flat as a tortilla. 

I cussed a bit in sweet Castilian, got 
out my repair kit and went to work. The 
puncture was a small one, and after using 
a liberal amount of cement, covering it 
with a patch and laced band, I managed 
to make it air tight. By the time I had 
the tire inflated it was quite dark, and 
lighting the lamp, I resumed my journey. 

The air was soft and balmy and the 
countless stars snapped and twinkled like 
so many fire flies. The new moon rose 
from behind a distant hill, but its soft 
light could not outshine the glow of my 
lamp as it bobbed over the road before 
me. 

A short distance ahead I could hear 
the patter of a pony’s hoof, and I won- 
dered who the belated horseman might 
be. 

In a few moments I could recognize 
the rider as my friend Pedro riding his 
fleet little mare “*Idola.” 

Suddenly Pedro turned in his saddle 
and perceiving me, put spurs to his pony 
and flew down the road 

This was scarcely the time or place 
for a race, but as the road was good and 
I thought my risk was no greater than 
his, I leaned a bit lower and put on more 
leg action, which, in a couple of miles, 
brought me close behind the mare. 

Pedro looked around occasionally and 
observing how close I was, plied his 
spurs and whipped vigorously, mean- 
while velling like an Indian. I remained 
silent reserving my wind for a stiff up 
grade near the village. 

My, how we went! The wind fairly 
whistled past me, and the lamp jounced 
about so erratically that I expected it to 
go out or off any minute and that meant 
quick and dire disaster. 

Finally we neared town, Pedro yelling 
louder than ever, occasionally turning in 
his saddle and snapping his whip at me. 
The mare was beginning to flag a bit. 
and I leaned a bit lower, putting forth all 
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my reserve leg muscle for the up grade. 

Pedro’s sombrero flew off and I felt 
it being crushed beneath my wheel, 
meanwhile wondering what would hap- 
pen if it should get jammed into the 
spokes or sprockets. 

Through the village we flew, dogs 
barking and the natives rushing out only 
to see a galloping rider and a wheelman 
disappearing in a cloud of dust. 

Just as I ranged alongside of Pedro, 
and was about to yell “I’ve won,” the 
pony, with a snort of fear, turned sharply 
to the left and sped down a narrow alley 
while I rode to the plaza before I could 
stop. I then retraced my way to Pedro’s 
house. 

Dismounting at the entrance I carried 
-my silent steed into the patio, stood it 
beside a post and entered my room. 

Hearing an excited murmur of voices 
issuing from the main room of the house, 
I betook myself in that direction. Enter- 
ing the room, I beheld Pedro white as 
a sheet and trembling like a leaf, seated 
on a chair, his wife anxiously bathing his 
wrists and temples with cold water, while 
a couple of pcons were chattering ex- 
citedly and looking about fearfully. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked, won- 
dering if he had fallen from his horse 

“Brujo, senor,” said the senora, “1 
brujo has chased Pedro for many miles 
and all but caught him. He was return- 
ing from Ramon’s camp up near the 
rocks, when the brujo espied him and 
chased him right up to our door. O, 
senor, it is terrible!” 

| had a great deal of difficulty to keep 
from laughing outright. “Why it wasn't 
a brujo,” I said. “It was me.” 

“The senor doesn’t know,” chattered 
Pedro, “for T saw it, of a verity I did, I 
heard the snapping of its teeth and the 
fire eves and long flaming tongue. That 
is the truth, senor.” 

“Come with me, Pedro,” I said, and 
taking his arm led him out into the patio 
where, leaning up against the post, was 
the dreaded brujo. 

Pedro’s face was a study, and what he 
said when he could find his voice, would 
not look well, even in Spanish. It cost 
me the price of a new sombrero and 
many packages of cigars to appease Pe- 
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dro’s wrath, for no amount of explana- 
tion could convince him that it was a 
race for fun. For him it was a-never-to- 
be-forgotten race for life. 

And even now when I think of it, I 
can realize why he so energetically plied 
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the spurs and whip that memorable 
night, when his excited imagination dis- 
torted my inoffensive bicycle with its 
gleaming light, into a fiery-eyed brujo 
that pursued him with cannibalistic de- 
sire. 
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JANUARY 
Who are January’s friends? 
Children romping in the snow, 
Rosy-cheeked and full of glee, 
Healthy, happy as can be 
Coasting, skating there they go, 
January's friends. 


Who are January's friends: 
Men and women brave and bold 
Riding, walking, growing young, 
Where the hunter’s songs are sung 
Fearing neither storm nor cold, 
January’s friends. 


Who are January's friends? 
Aged ones who sii and tell 
By the blazing fire at night, 
Wondrous tales of past delight, 
What was seen and what befell 
January’s friends. 


—LALIA MITCHELL 











WILD FOWL SHOOTING ON THE CHESAPEAKE 


T. D. Haddaway 


“THE childhood shows the man, as 
morning shows the day.” An inherited 
love of field sports showed itself in me 
in early childhood. And, as years glided 
by,.my love for the gun, particularly in 
the pursuit of wild fowl, grew on me. 
Yet no matter how strong the passion 
for the chase and the love of pursuit, im- 
planted by nature in man, when not 
swaved by the direct heat of the sport, 
we deprecate the killing of game, and 
pity the individual sufferer. Still the mo 
ment the season is here for lawful hunt- 


ing, all compunction is forgotten in th> 


eagerness and emulation natural to us. 

To know how to pursue the water fowl 
successfully, | have sought by diligent 
indulgence during the lawful seasons, in 
the Chesapeake and its splendid tribu- 
taries, the Chophauk and Chester rivers, 
to become proficient in the art. As Lef- 
fingwell has beautifully expressed it: “I 
made nature—wild nature—my _ book. 
Under the broad canopy—the sky—with 
the trees, the grass and the water as my 
classinates. | accepted her as my teach 
er, and became a pupil who would profit 
by my opportunities.” 

[ have always shot for exercise, pleas 
ure and healthful excitement, and never 
for the market. Lut, alas! for the greed 
of man, the ostentation and epicureanism 
of the rich in the cities, the game is 
slaughtered at all times. Even the law 
of the State of Maryland, where the mal- 
lard, teal, and the dusky duck are al- 
lured early in August from their hyber- 
nacula, authorized by the issuance of 
licenses, the shooting of these birds at 
that early date. The time is ripe for 
some one to plead the cause of the per- 
secuted and almost exterminated game, 
both from the fields and waters of our 
Eastern States. 

In my ardent love of the sport of duck, 
geese and swan shooting, I have con- 
fined my theatre of action chiefly to the 
Chophauk and Chester rivers, tributaries 
of the Chesapeake Bay, on the Eastern 
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shore, and each of which is navigable for 
nearly one hundred miles from its 
mouth. It is very generally believed in 
the North and West that wild fowl shoot- 
ing in the Chesapeake has become a 
thing of the past. This is in a large 
measure too true, but the pursuit of the 
many varieties of wild fowl to-day in 
these waters is met with most exhilirat- 
ing pleasure and with such bags as any 
but a pot-hunter would be abundantly 
satisfied to secure. 

At the head of the Bay, at the mouth 
of the Susquehanna river, by the junc- 
tion of fresh and brackish waters, are the 
famous Susquehanna Flats. The law of 
the State of Maryland regulates the days 
of shooting, the character of the shoot- 
ing, and licenses the gunners. These 
last are of two classes: those using de 
coys and the sink box, license, twenty 
dollars, and those using decoys and 
the sneak boat, five dollars for the 
season. These flats are very exten- 
sive. Until recently the wild celery 
grew there in abundant profusion. Com- 
ing into the Bay and its tributaries, the 
law does not license gunners; but it 
seeks to protect the fowl from being shot 
on their feeding grounds day or night, 
and to make unlawful, shooting at them 
from passing boats. I need not say that 
these laws are considered by many, par- 
ticularly the ovsterman, more honored in 
the breach than in the observance 

\mong the swimmers we can yet find 
in these waters, the mallard, green wing, 
the dusky duck, the gadwall, the Ameri- 
can widgeon, the spring tail (pintail), the 
wood-duck, the green and blue winged 
teal and the shoveller. Among the sea- 
ducks we have the canvasback in greatly 
reduced numbers, the red head, also in 
diminishing numbers, the scaup, the 
ring-neck, the ruddy duck, the seed, the 
scoter, the golden eye and the buffle 
head. 

I have had numberless experiences in 
the pursuit of these fowl for twenty-five 
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years past, and, therefore, have acquired 
an intimate personal knowledge of all the 
details referred to. 

With these brief introductory observa- 
tions, I will narrate one or two, to me, 
delightful experiences | have had. | 


have no apology to make in cherishing 
Long 


so ardently a love of field sports. 
ago, among men whose opinions were 
worthy of respect, they were decided the 
best, the manliest, and the most desirable 
of national amusements. They tend to 
prevent the demoralization of luxury 
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over civilization,of effeminacy and sloth 
They have always been approved of by 
wise men—statesmen and philanthrcpists 
—not merely as legitimate pursulis on 
which to expend and exercise the buoy 
ant animal spirits of youth, but as keep- 
ing up manhood and maintaining the 
physical energies and capabilities of the 
race at their highest standard. 

In a recent number of FIELD AND 
STREAM, a gentleman bearing my _ pa- 
tronymic, gave us an account of his first 
experience in a duck blind. Without 
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naming the waters, I knew his reference 
was to Bolingbroke Creek, in Talbot 
County, Maryland. This creek makes in 
from the Choptauk, just opposite the 
town of Cambridge. Until within ten 
years past it was as thoroughly used as a 
feeding ground by the canvasbacks and 
redheads as any body of water along the 
Bay. At its mouth was a strip of beach 
running out for nearly four hundred 
vards, known as Howell’s Point. I wish 
[ could faithfully recount the almost un- 
exampled overhead shooting done at the 
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Point by gentlemen resident then in 
bot and Dorchester counties. 

In 1866-68, the farm of which this laid 
formed a part, was owned by William 
Martin, known familiarly as “Billy Mar- 
tin” by those who gath.sred under 
hospitable roof during the shooting sea- 
son. He was easily regarded as the most 
wonderful shot in that country. Itwas his 
practice always to shoot from the hip, 
never bringing the gun to his shoulder. 
| recall, with the utmost vividness, being 
in the blind on the Point with my father 


his 
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and Mr. Martin one day in the winter of 
1866-67. Navigation was closed, the 
river outside being frozen from shore to 
shore, excepting a large hole about three 
miles from the Point. The creek, of 
course, was frozen as tightly “as the law 
would allow.’’ Under field glasses it 
could be seen that the river hole was 
literally “chock full” of ducks and geese, 
with several hundred swan gathered at 
one end sitting on the ice. 

Mr. Martin mapped out a campaign 
and we arose next morning long before 
day. After a hasty breakfast we went 
down to the Point, walking the distance 
from the house by the light of the stars. 
The still cold air, the early hour and the 
environment of the weird January morn- 
ing impressed me, as a boy, with a last- 
ing feeling of solemnity. It was still too 
dark for shooting when we reached the 
beach. The faithful Chesapeake dog 
and I huddled in a corner of the blind, 
while the two gunners were devising 
ways and means to allure the ducks in 
from their distant resting place. It was 
soon decided to open a hole in the ice on 
the creek side at the beach. The boat 
was pushed out on the ice, which must 
have been very thick, for it easily bore 
their weight, and with an axe they cut 
an oblong hole, parallel with the beach, 
about fifty feet long and ten feet wide, at 
most. The wooden duck decoys were 
put in the water along the length of the 
hole, and they then returned to the 
blind. This work was done just before 
dawn, with the thermometer ranging 
about or just above zero. You may 
imagine thatthe boyand the dog enjoyed 
themselves during the progress of the 
tedious work. 

When the men entered the blind 
streaks of dawn were seen in the East. 
As the day broke clouds soon overspread 
the sky and a light snow began to fall. 
Just after reaching the blind, I heard my 
father say: “Billy, why did you cut the 
hole so far from shore, it is at least two 
hundred yards away?” Mr. Martin’s re- 
ply was quick and convincing. “Quincy,” 
he said, “if the ducks will come to the 
creek searching for open water I hope 
to afford you the prettiest shooting you 
have ever enjoyed. You see, as they 
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come in toward land they will fly low till 
they approach the beach. They will 
then rise seventy-five or one hundred 
yards to pass over the land. With the 
hole distant as it is from the beach, they 
will catch sight of the decoys as they rise, 
and will pass over our head easily with- 
in range of our heavy guns.” My recol- 
lection is that Mr. Martin used a ten 
gauge, while my father used an eight 
gauge. My father weighed two hundred 
and fifty pounds, and swung his heavy 
gun with ease, while Mr. Martin was of 
slight figure. 

But the great body of ducks, three 
miles away from shore, exhibited no 
signs of stirring. On the extreme point 
of the beach stood a scrub pine tree about 
twenty feet high. Mr. Martin soon 
thought of a trick, and saidto me: “My 
son, take this red kerchief and go climb 
the pine there and wave it out toward 
the ducks in the hole in the river where 
you see a great black line.” I was eager 
to do his bidding, but I was too cold to 
climb the tree. They then sent me back 
to the main land, where a fire had been 
started when we first reached the beach. 
[ watched the gunners and soon saw Mr. 
Martin climb the tree and wave his ban- 
danna out toward the dark hole in the 
river. I soon saw what seemed to be a 
mere line approaching far out on the icy 
surface of the river. I saw it was a 
swiftly moving body of ducks, coming 
straight for the beach. Mr. Martin was 
still in the tree, but he kept very still so 
as not to frighten the oncoming ducks. 
As they approached the beach they rose 
to some height and passed over the 
point. As they passed directly over the 
blind my father’s gun roared out on the 
still cold air two shots in quick succes- 
sion, 

Mr. Martin was soon out of the tree 
and in the blind. The flock had gone on 
up the creek for some distance, but find- 
ing no open water, soon came down 
again, passing swiftly overhead and high 
out of reach of the guns. 

It was not long before small and large 
flocks came along thick and fast, and 
the roar of the heavy guns reverberated 
incessantly over the great waste of ice. 
Yet it made no break in the oncoming 














of the birds. I was soon driven to the 
house by the extreme cold, but the gun- 
ners pugnaciously remained on _ that 
bleak point until evening, the faithful 
dog staying with them all day. I cannot 
say what the bag was, but if killed in 
these days, the shooters would be scored 
unmercifully for slaughtering game in 
such a manner. 

[ have often heard my father recount 
that day’s shooting and dwell with undis- 
guised admiration on the wondrous skill 
of Billy Martin at overhead killing, with 
the gun brought only to the hip. Such 


shooting is perhaps more common in the 
field, but it has never come to my knowl- 
edge that it was ever so successfully 
adopted in point shooting. 

On 
beach 


this 
The 


another occasion I was on 
with some schoolmates. 
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waters were all frozen over, except the 
big hole in the river, way off from the 
shore. We had no decoys, but we gath- 
ered the bark of a pine tree and cut 
blocks of black sods of marsh and placed 
them on the ice on the river side within 
range of our guns from the blind. The 
ducks came to us just as they did to my 
father and his great host, Billy Martin, 
and would hover over our deceptive black 
decoys, affording us splendid sport. In- 
deed, so rich was the food in this creek 
that it was impossible to keep them away 
from the place. It was justly celebrated 
as being the most famous redhead and 
canvasback feeding ground of all the 
waters of the Chophauk. 

In later years I have shot on the Ches- 
ter river, but must defer accounts of the 
same, owing to the length of this article. 
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Those who meet here are on neutral ground and speak a common language 
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far back in our early boyhood days we look, and re- 
Being a Sportsman = call to mind the many little incidents exemplifying the lines 
along which our individual characters felt their way toward 
the sterner and paramount state of manhood. We sportsmen can see a shining, 
silvery thread starting early in our life line and remaining ever prominent and 
growing stronger as the line grows longer. We take a great pride in that tliread, 
and are wont to trace its windings in and out and round about, back to where it 
grows finer and more delicate. Years ago when we first went afishing with a 
bent pin hook, or shot imaginary bears with a little wooden gun, the delicate silver 
thread first showed itself. Later as a boy we learned to catch minnows with a 
regulation hook, and to throw stones at the squirrels in a vain endeavor to destroy 
or capture them, the thread grew stronger, and when at last we had proudly shot 
off a real gun, its brilliancy easily outshone our every other trait. By that time 
we were thoroughbred young sportsmen, and the silver thread had come to stay 
and to brighten the otherwise dull and ordinary aspect of our life line. And 
what a great and lasting solace that little thread has proved in later years. Ever 
a friend in our troubles, always a cure for the blues, it carries us over the rough 
spots with a buoyancy to be found nowhere but in itseli—out of doors. No 
matter what our vocation, or the conditions attending our daily life, and no matter 
how long our banishment from woodland, field and stream, the moment the 
opportunity affords, the old time love for nature springs into prominence and 
worldly cares are cast aside. We are off to enjoy another taste of the exhilirating 
life in the free, clear country air. Away from the cramped-up bondage of our 
business existence, we forget the little things of life—little cares, little vexations, 
little anxieties, little aims, little everything. For everything around us is on such 
a big, broad scale—mountains, hills, valleys, plains, rivers, sky—that our vision 
enlarges, and we see more and see differently. The pureness and sweetness of 
nature and the impressive enchantment of the wilderness imbues us with a fervent 
love of life. We appreciate the fact that it is good to be alive and to share in 
the joys of this great and grand old world of ours and we feel that nowhere in 
the universe can there be a better one. In fact, the love of nature has made us 
more appreciative of the benefits that the Maker of the Universe has bestowed 
upon us, and we feel that in the great hereafter it will be good to have been a 
sportsman. 


You may lose your dollars, but you can always keep your memories 
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There are boys and boys—"and then some.” Millions 
Things about Boys of boys, in fact, and their different dispositions are just as 
widely varied as is the case with any other class of excitable 
animal. A great many boys have an inborn craving for outdoor life, and are 
never so happy as when roaming in the woods adjacent tq their homes. To such 
boys the possession of a gun, be it good, bad, or indifferent, is an inestimable good 
fortune, and the lucky owner has always a retinue of envious admirers. [ut, 
alas! a great many of those followers have parents who look with the severest 
disfavor upon their boy’s “savage” tastes and his timid requests for liberties along 
that line are squelched with discouraging firmness. Thus his good disposition ts 
gradually restrained and as his busy brain must have employment, many mean 
and petty habits are moulded into his character. He gets the cat and the dog 
and has an improvised coon hunt in the back yard with the cat for the coon. \ 
moonlight night, a back yard with a few trees in it and a cat and a dog, furnishes 
abundant excitement. The cat goes aloft and is shaken down, then is chased up 
another tree, and so on until some one puts a stop to it. Then again the boy 
builds a shanty in that same back yard and in it he and his chums learn to play 
cards and incidentally acquire many other little vices, since they must have some- 
thing to occupy their time, and the tendency is always to do something that they 
look upon as being manly. In this boy’s neighborhood there are other boys who 
dare not go out of sight of home save to go to Jim’s or Charley’s shanty. The 
result is that a clique is formed which hangs together and in later years often 
develops into a “gang” bearing a shady reputation. And still the parents have 
honestly followed their best ideas with regard to bringing up their boys in a 
proper manner. Yet they failed miserably, simply by overdoing the thing. If 
your boy likes to hunt and wants a gun, let him have one. But do not at once 
give him a shot gun. The best gun you can give him is a twenty-two calibre 
rifle. The cheaper grades are useless. It is unwise to give him a repeater. A 
light, single shot rifle of.any of the prominent makes will prove to be the best 
and safest gun you can give him. After a boy has learned to shoot with a rifle 
he takes to a shotgun as a duck does to water, but given a shotgun to learn to 
shoot with he will get into the trick of throwing his weight against the butt of 
the gun every time he pulls trigger, a habit which he will rarely outgrow. Given 
a good rifle and a dog that is faithful and obedient and that will hunt any kind of 
game, and allowed to follow his own inclinations, your boy cannot be better off. 
Qf course, you must first teach him to shoot nothing but game and to hunt only 
in season. He will soon learn to know the value of the dog and to follow his 
teaching. Then there is nothing in tnat dog, the woods, or the rifle that will tend 
to have a bad effect on the boy’s moral nature. The ensuing associations will be 
vastly better for him than he would find at home whiling away his time in wrang- 
ling with other boys, for boys will quarrel over any game. If your boy would be 
a sportsman, grant him the privilege, and, if possible, provide the little gun he 
craves. Then, with ordinary training, you may feel assured that he will grow up 
to be a worthy man and we trust will develop a disposition like unto the wild 
nature he loves, pure and sweet. 


He needs no temple who goes to nature 


Even though heretofore we have advised against the 

The Deer, the Dog practice of deer hounding, and have been persistent in our 
and the Man advocation of a higher ideal for the deer hunter than suc- 

cess by the aid of dogs, we are compelled to admit that this mode of bringing to 
bag the timid and wary exponents of the long jump, has yet its redeeming 
features. To the casual hunter, the busy-day off here and there sportsman, or 
the city chap, still hunting, is no light undertaking. To become successful as a 
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still hunter one must spend many, many days in the woods; acquaint himself 
with every little detail of wild life, must become a botanist and a naturalist, and 
last, but not least, must learn the habits and cunning of the deer themselves. 
The professional guide and hunter has time to do all this, and as with him it is 
business, he soon becomes more or less proficient. To him an overturned pebble, 
a crushed fern or tuft of grass, or a twisted or broken twig, means a portion of the 2 ‘ 
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unwritten code of still hunting. He has learned to read them, and experience 
has taught him their relative values. Two and two go together and he forms 
his conclusions and acts accordingly, all depending on the age or freshness of the 
signs. But, as we have already said, it takes much time and study for one to : 
become proficient in this way and even these old experienced woodsmen meet * 
with many a discouraging defeat. Even when there is a good tracking snow on 
the ground the experienced hunter has his work cut out for him, and though he 
may find fresh tracks a plenty he oft returns after a hard tramp minus the deer 5 
he sought to bag. We do not sanction the practice ofthounding deer with a pack 
of dogs which pursue them and eventually pull them down. But one or two , & 
good dogs can often be used with consistency and to great advantage. For in- ts 

stance, where one has shot and only slightly wounded a deer, it is far better to . 
put the dogs on the trail and so eventually secure it, than to allow it to go away x : 
into the woods and die a lingering death and never be found, as is often the case — 
where the dogs are not used. Of course, the well-to-do sportsman who lives in 
the city and takes an annual outing after deer will gladly pay for the services of a FP 
good guide and may experience a very successful hunt, but there are many shoot- . 
ers who know enough of-the woods and locality in which they hunt to make the ~ 
services of a guide unnecessary, and it is also often the case that a good guide is ; 3 
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not to be had. Therefore, we do not consider hounding, if followed out in a é 
gentlemanly and humane manner, wholly a pernicious practice. Those who do 
not own one or two good hounds and are not in a position to keep such a dog, zZ 
will, of course, strenuously object to their use just as the dog owner will 
enlarge upon their many virtues. So, even though the man who owns and hunts 
deer with a good hound may appear a veritable criminal and a brute in the eyes 
of the ‘“‘no dog” aggregation, he is still a sportsman and entitled to respect if he 
uses a dog under proper conditions. There is reason in all things youknow. Thus 
the man who sets a pack of hounds on a deer and allows them to run it down and 
torture it, and the still hunter who seizes a chance opportunity by killing all 
the deer in sight, takes the best heads and allows the carcasses to rot, are both 
in the same boat. And—well, we hope we are not putting it too strong in saving 
that—‘‘the old boat ought to sink.” 


lit 


uur mind against the instinct of the wilderness; win once and be then content 
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THREE HARD LUCK STORIES 


H. D. Kirkover, Jr. 


ONE day late in November | decided to 
take a trip to Chautauqua Lake and try my 
luck with the ducks that were very plentiful 
there at that time. At noon I was on the lake 
in a very light fishing boat. The wind was 
blowing very strong and the thermometer 
registered eighteen above zero. I was dressed 
warmly so I didn’t mind the cold at the time. 
However, before I was fairly underway a 
large wave struck the boat just right, and I 
received a very fair ducking. Undaunted I 
made for Mayville bay, about two miles dis 
tant, as I knew that the ducks were there, hav- 
ing seen them from the train not half an hour 
before. I did not stop rowing until I reached 
Wooglin, and then only long enough to rest 
my arms, as there was a very high sea on, and 
it was no child’s play to keep the boat right 
side up. 

It is my custom when shooting from a boat 
to arrange my shells along the ribs inside the 
boat so that I can get them readily when in a 
hurry. I stopped long enough to attend to 
this matter and then proceeded on my way to 
the bay. Just before I reached the inlet I 
caught a glimpse of a mallard drake swimming 
in and out of the rushes near the shore. As 
I approached nearer and nearer to him I 
thought to myself, ‘““You’re mine, old fellow,” 
and prepared to “meet” him when he arose 
from the water. He remained where he was, 
swimming about until I got within thirty 
yards of him and then he flushed and started 
to climb, going directly over my head. 

Hard luck story number one. I took good 
aim and just at the right second I pulled the 
trigger; but, alas, there was no report. I then 
drew on him again and tried the other barrel 
but met with the same result. By this time 
Mr. Mallard was out of reach, and I proceeded 
to examine my gun. I found that the gun was 
loaded and cocked but that some water, that 
had splashed over the sides of the boat, had 
struck the triggers and had formed a solid 
piece if ice between them and the guard, con 
sequently the gun could not be discharged 

Imagine my feelings, at that moment, if you 
can. After thawing the ice by breathing on it 
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I started towards the smaller inlet where a 
flock of ducks had just settled. I pulled cut 
fully a quarter of a mile from shore, so that | 
could come down on them with the wind. | 
gradually closed in on them, and they flushed 
between me and the shore, which was about 
four hundred yards distant. As they turned | 
fired both barrels and dropped three—two 
dead and one wounded. The flock swung 
around to within forty yards of me, and | 


reached for the shells lying in the boat. 


Hard luck story number two. ‘They were 
frozen to the boat, so that I did not get another 
chance at that large tlock. My attention was 
now directed to the crippled duck, and after 
getting a dry shell out of one of my pockets 
I finished him and then reached for my oars 
in order to gather the birds. 

Hard luck story number three. One oft my 
oars was gone, and I was nearly a quarter ot 
a mile from shore in a light boat with but one 
oar and the waves rolling about five feet high 
in a very irregular manner. I immediately 
concluded that it was my “urgent business” to 
get to the shore, and I set out with that object 
in view. I was tossed about like a cork, but 
finally after expending a great deal of energy 
I landed safely. My boots were partly filled 
with water and my trousers were frozen stiff 

I had removed my rubber coat when I got 
into the boat and put on a canvas jacket, and 
now that garment was so rigid it would stand 
alone. I stood where I had landed for a few 


minutes looking out on the lake but could see 


nothing of my oar or ducks, so after pulling 
the boat high and dry on the shore I made 
for the nearest station, about two miles away 
On my way to the station I met three men 
with one gun and an old dog, and they asked 
me where my ducks were, as they had seen 
them drop from the flock when I fired. 

I told them where they were and that they 
were welcome to them if they could get thm, 
and then resumed my tramp to Point C., where 
I arrived in due season very tired and dis- 
gusted, but satisfied that T had added one more 
eventful day to my “experience history.” which 


is noW assuming vast proportions 






























NOW, let us prick another bubble. Since 
my earliest recollection, from time to time, in 
varied form, with a monotonous similarity of 
sentiment, there have been cartoons and cari 
catures published of the dude fisherman, with 
his stylish outfit, bamboo rod, one or two 
little fish; and another alongside of it for com- 
parison, of the barefoot, barelegged boy, wich 
a bean pole for a rod, a tow string for a line 
and back load of fine large trout for sale to 
the dude. 

Let a fine rod, with modern appliances, be 
shown anywhere in a gathering, and there will 
be some well meaning numskull ready to tell 
of the 
hook and the tow 


superiority of alder stick, the penny 
string, and assert that the 
dude buys his fish from the bare legged boy 

There never was anything more grotesque 
General Pillow’s 


and fallacious—not even 


ditch—yet a large number of people take it 


ridiculous 


for granted that it is true. The 


comparison, at the expense oi the fly fisher- 


it amusing; men laugh and go 


take the 


man, makes 


on, and soon idea advanced as a 
verity. 
We may, 


known quotation, and say: 


modify a_ well 


with propriety, 
Anglers are born, 
not made. I venture to assert that no angler 
of the higher type can be found in whom the 
desire to pursue this recreation developed in 
him after twenty years of age where he had 
an opportunity to pursue it in early boyhood, 
and that once being thoroughly imbued with 
it to an extent that he became a practical 


never left him and he 


adept in the art, it 
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pursuit of it so long as 


never lagged in the 

he physical power and the means to 
yursue it. It was his pleasure in youth and 
lis solace in old age, the one panacea that 
drove the cares, contentions and troubles of a 


busy life away, and secured absolute 


It is the one 


peace 
and contentment. recreation 
taken up when the boy leaves his cradle, like 
the young bird that leaves the shell and at 
once pursues insects, oftentimes with part of 
came on his back. 


The boy often leaves the cradle for the brook, 


the egg from whence he 


and back to the cradle again, or with the 


cradle marks on him, like the bird, to follow 


this pastime through life 


Let us note the evolution of the angler: 


Baby at the small brook in his first short 


cilotnes, 


with willow twig for a rod, a piece of 
sewing thread for a line, a bent pin for a hook, 
a small bit of bread or meat from the break- 
fast table for bait, fishing for minnows, while 
. ' 


mother sits near by with a strong 


around him to pull him back 


nurse or 

strip of cloth 

when he starts to topple over into the water, 

encouraging him at each catch and carefully 
1: ' 


keeping his minnows alive in a pail of water, 


to put in an improvised aquarium at home 
Next: The 


peering over the bank at a safe distance, drop- 


131 ‘ 


small boy in kilts cautiously 


ping his short, light line and split shot sinker 


ping 
with regulation hook, into holes where the 
trout hide, his rod an alder switch five or six 


leet long 
in his first knickerbockers, 


The lad 


with shoes and stockings, walking fearless’s 
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along the edge of the big brook, dodging be- 
hind stumps and trees on approaching the 
trout holes, with peeled, flexible alder nine to 
ten feet long, fine linen line, regulation hook 
and sinker. 

Next: The larger lad, with an old straw 
hat, barefooted, trousers rolled above his 
knees, held up by one suspender, with long 
cane pole or homemade flexible rod, with 
twine wrapped joints. cheap reel, long, fine 
braided linen line, and regulation sinker, using 
angleworms for bait, stowed away on the top 
of his hat; a tapered horse hair or gut leader 
and two or three homemade flies, with gut or 
horse hair snells. He travels down the bed 
of the stream, sometimes on the gravel, then 
knee deep—occasionally chin deep—shorten- 
ing or lengthening his line as conditions may 
require, cautiously and out of sight of the 
trout, letting his worm bait work down under 


the logs with the current, where the big trout 
lay, and when he hooks a trout he “yanks 
him,” i. e., lifts him instantly out of the water 
back to the bank where he stands; he is silent, 
moves cautiously, crouches, creeps, swims in 
preference to exposing himself, and never al 
lows himself to be seen by the trout in a pool 
until after he has gotten through with them. 

This is the lad who is the real trout killer. 
He is after fish—his fun is in getting fish— 
and he gets them. The flies and leader on the 
top of his hat indicate that he has reached the 
transition state from bait to fiy. In open 
his 
] 


spaces where there are no obstructions, 
m 


} 
n 


sinker is removed and the leader, with a sing 


fly, substituted, and he practices casting wit 


a fly, and as he advances in proficiency, gains 


confidence with success, becomes ambitious 


to reach the highest round of the ladder in 
high art. and, after a time. under favorable 
(To be 
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conditions, can succeed as well with one 
method as the other, often best with the fly, 
always when the fish rise well. 

Next: We see this same lad a man grown, 
fishing in coat and rubber boots or waders, 
with finer rods and finer tackle, fishing ‘fine 
and far off.’ He is now the dude depicted 
in the cartoon; an exemplification of the 
legend that “The boy is father to the man”; 
ampler means have enabled him to gratify his 


1 


desire. the desire of every boy—to possess the 
finest and best equipment. The refining 
processes of artistic mental growth have 
caused him to cease to measure the pleasure 
he obtains by the number of fish he takes, but 
he never ceases to desire to take the larger 
specimens, in the doing of which he knows 
his more artistic methods put him at a disad- 
vantage—but he scorns to lure the fish with 
his natural food as the soldier would scorn to 
destroy his enemies by poisoning the water 
they were compelled to drink. 

Look at these two cartoons side by side: 
Did any man ever see man or boy fishing 
with a club? Don’t every sensible man know 


e 


that to be a fishing rod or pole it must ha 
and that its effici 





some degree of flexibi 
ency decreases in an exact ratio with the de 


rease of its flexibleness, the flexibleness 


bearing a just relation to the weight to be 





carried or to bend it, whether it be fl 
bait rod. The bait rod is—or rather formerly 
was—intended to lift the fish out of the water; 
t carries the weight of a sinker, and is, at the 
same time, light enough. The fly rod simply 
holds the fish in the water, but is never in- 
tended to lift him out. That is done by the 
small net that is added to the equipment. 
the fish when worried out, is hauled up a 
sloping bank 


continued. ) 
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SHOOTING WILD GEESE OVER DECOYS 





Texana 


ONCE the writer found himself in the old 
town of Lac-qui-parle, with a few spare 
and the geese 
carnival on the stubbles. 


hours 
on hand, were holding high 
There was not a decoy in the town, and on 
inquiry the only obtainable requisite for their 
weather 


manufacture was a few twelve-inch 


beaten boards, trom a handy fence Phe 
wood color for the body was fine, but to my 
white or 
n the place Thess 
the neck and the 
as the rear extremity. 


heads 


were carved out and assembled together, and 


dismay there was not a particle of 


black paint to be had 
are needed to trim the head, 
wings, as well 


Laboriously the bodies, and necks 
a second inspection of the only little general 
store brought to light a lump of carpenter's 
chalk and a bottle of black ink. 


made to take the place of the more desirable 


These were 


pigments, and sallying forth the next morn- 
ing with the “only Jacobson,” since famous 
in Minnesota’s legislative halls, our make- 
shift decoys were responsible for the bag of 


six fat geese which we proudly exhibited on 


our return. 





made 


that a shot 
which the writer has always considered as his 
remarkable. A friend (not Mr. 


son, by the way,) was in an adjoining pit. Two 


It was on this hunt 


Was 


most Jacob 


geese had been bagged, when two more swung 


in on his side. The first intimation of their 


presence was the bang, bang, of both barrels 


behind me The came in wild and 


geese 
not to have been fired at, 
By accident, rather than 


as they were 


ought 


not in good range. 


good management, one of the pair was 
dropped to one of my two barrels at rather 
long range. The falling of this bird seemed 
to disconcert the other, and swung around 
in a small circle, still at long range, evidently 


trying to fathom the mystery of the disappear 
ance of its mate. By this time my friend had 
reloaded and again took a couple of shots at 
the goose; my gun was recharged, and, im 
pelled by a spirit that oftentimes takes pos 
session of a sportsman, I fired a third shot in 
the general line of flight of the goose. 

In attempting to analyze this action I think 
it was done solely to accelerate the frantic rate 
of speed that was being employed to carry it 
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to a safer locality, but to my great surprise, 


at the last shot, the goose doubied up and 
came tumbling to earth, like a brick dropped 
irom aloft. This was not a shot which, as 
sometimes happens, appears to propel the 


game forward and in the general direction of 
the to 
stantly, and 
could not have taken a more direct route. 


missile; but action seemed cease in- 


a plumb-bob dropping to earth 


Springing from the pit, I made my way to 


the goose in long swinging strides, counting 


each step as taken, until the goose was 
reached. Jt lay ninety-two paces from the 
pit, and at the angle described between the 
muzzle of the gun and the goose when the 
shot was fired (it was high in the air), it 
could not have been less than one hundred 
and twenty-five yards. A single number 
three shot had passed through the head, and 
one might, in the old black powder days 
have fired a thousand similar shots without 
duplicating the result. 

Ihe only case approaching this in my ex 
perience was made as a fifteen year old lad 
with a long single barrel shotgun at a wild 


turkey gobbler, ninety paces away. This bird 





wise fell dead, his head pierced also with 
single number three shot. This shot was 
ist resort, as he had discovered me and had 
announced his intention to “quit, quit.” in 
fact, was making the last preliminary steps 
before taking wing to the nearby dense tim 
ber 
The fact that such shots are ‘rank scratch« 
detracts in no wise from the genuine, honest 
pleasure with which the heart glows at thei 
memory They also go far to eradicate the 
memory of the many “inexplicable misses” 
which every gunner has to his credit Par 
don this digression while I return to my text 
The ability to successfully hunt the wild 


over decoys is based solely upon the 
The full grown 
attains the 
The writer has one 


make-up of the bird. 





POOSE often weight of 


twelve to twenty pounds. 
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on his record which weighed eighteen and a 
half pounds. This is an extreme weight to 
be propelled through the air, and ey ery advan 
tage must be taken of existing conditions 


When 


against the wind, and with this knowledge the 


they alight and arise it is always 
observant hunter can place his decoys so that 
when they fly into light to the decoys they 
not be Pits 
should be dug barrel fashion, small on top 


will out of gunshot distance. 


deep, and with barely room to easily turn 
around within them. The earth must be care- 
fully piled about the edge of the hole, and 
this inturm covered, not with hay, straw or 


litter, but with 


any convenient sections of 
sod carefully lifted with the stubble stalks 
thereon 

ake plenty of time to dig the hole of 
ample depth and to conceal it, as well as to 
place ihe decoys These are made with the 





necks at different angles to the body, so 
appear be 


with head and neck up watching for trouble 


some will to feeding, others alert 


Remember that you are seeking the goose on 
he has been fe eding, pr 
that 


landscape will be noted and prove 


a field where esumably 


for days, and the least innovaiion upon 


eA 
general 


the 


sufficient warning to the vigilant leader of the 


Nock off to a distant field 


to veer 


\ very common « the 


that 


rror Oo! 


of firing long 


shooting is 


POOSE ry Derore 
the goose is in range. Crouched in the hole 
below the surface of the ground, th head 


covered broad-brimmed, light-colored 


by a 


wool hat, there is a scant chance to peer out 
at the approaching flock between the rims of 
the hole and the hat, the birds are up in 
the air, and are so large and prominent that 
one is confident that the flock is right up to 
the decoys when they are one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty yards off. Time and 
again have I been disgusted by the amateur 
sportsman at my side firing at a flock, three 


gunshots away, that was leading directly up 


into easy range 











MUSKOKA 


Art. S, Jennings 





IT was away up in Muskeka, that beautiful, 
picturesque region lake, river and forest 
which has made northern Ontario famous for 


] 


ts outing and health Vhree large 


resorts 


placed together like thie leaves of a 
form Muskoka’s waterw: 


extending over a territory ranging irom thr 


ines, 


clover, 





s1) 





to ten miles in width and about thirty-five 
miles in length \t the base lies Lake Mus 
koka, while branching out from either side 


it its northern terminus are Lakes Rossau an.l 


-h from twelve to fifteen 1 
} 


nnumerable island 





dotted with 
‘turesque, rocky cliffs and « 
green underbrush and loity pines 
Ive wi md I had to 











tré 1 demon gorilla ( ) 
ries affect one. You may have hunted 
ons liland or grizzly bears in th 
Rockies wounded A n buffal 
vitho but let some individual wit 
rge bump of imagination and well devel 
oped descriptive taculties relate he even 
2 fireside, a mysterious tale of an uncanny 
omething” encountered in_ the Is 
lead of night and the chances ar to on 
hat you will glance through the window 
i¢@ inky blackness without and wish tl S 
rdow was adorned with iron bars Esp 


y if you are located on the borders ot 
ackless forest, hundreds of miles in extent 
“painters,” lynx, wildeats and 
disp sed to 
peace, and during our two months sojourn in 
the picturesque wilderness we encountered 
nothing more terrible than fat, stupid poreu 
overgrown salmon trout. 





. — . 
were eave Us 


pines or 


\lthough Lake Joseph is said to be teem 
species of trout. we fished 


) 
ing with the latter 





finally 
appears that 


two whole weeks b re we 
take them It 
warni months they, like 
remain in the 


1 vain tor 
learned how to 
| : other sp 


deepest water, 1 


ces of trout, 
































gy to the surface on rare occasions only 
Nor being versed in ways pis rial, w 
=p day iter day trolling alor ¥ the moss 
ed shores o T \ ying in vain 
\ st app d baits, to lu hem io 
( \t | ipp nsp » ¢ 
irred to us we would \ our nea 
) d el idvi 1 1 
\ eX ning we rowed to ( ) 
’ v > l pres tec our 2TIcVaNnc 
gentlen questio xy name Rob 
pro ed » be tvp sn T 
sp ye mien Mr ] 5 the no 
) popular guide, in the Musko regio 
\ b] eingly 
vsieries of dee ter olling Soon : 
ere upped w leavy lit undred 
me, to whi ( stene ) Si] S 
ghing one pound « \ ( rr b 
ver » use what Mr. Farr was pleased to 
' wobble which cot d p 
S pet 1 one ped like 
bow espoon 1 weld g 
pp et, running throug e cel 
¢ ( cl Small holes were ed ( 
e ed ) " the po ( end InmMmo 
0 ine e ote vo . | 
place r\ nes 1¢ Velg Ss wert 
) ( ‘ 1 apa ( ( est WW 1LV 
) Wi ere clined t 
p our noses s ho de arrang 
oni , mn oe oO 
etu ip w ut, one 
\ ghed pounds, ind 
tk t tw ( ible to take all could us 
yr our re It was simply ( oO g 
deep water, playing out our lit nd 
ig slowly along for s, when we 
vere su oO get strike 
Soo ite ve irranged » go night 
fishing for | ‘ is Muskokans term 
with M art hese fish eally mas 
Long In gene! i] ippea ey 1¢ 
1 resemble the blue and vell Ww pl Oo 
| ( xcept that they grow to enormous 
SIZ ( inging = fror fiftes to thirty 
1 weigh They are rarely caught 
e:ween the hours of sunrise and sunset. Dur- 


l day they apparently remain in deep 
water, but shortly after repair to 
submerged reefs or hey spend 
the night feeding upon drowsy minnows and 
ies. They are very gamy when hooked 


1 
sunset they 


1 
where 


shoals. 


water f 


and it requires no small amount of skill and 
patience to land them, as they appear to 


have even more endurance than trout or bass. 
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The sun had fallen below the line of trees 
along the western horizon when we started for 
the home of Mr. Farr, and as we rowed 
slowly along the shore the woodland lights 
gave place to a shadowy dusk, in which the 
tall pines loomed like sentinels watching over 
an army of sleeping giants. Soon the last ray 
of twilight faded into darkness. while the 
silence of night crept over all—a silence brok 
en ever and anon by the distant baying of a 
hound or the shrill ery of a night bird. We 
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somewhat similar to the one heretofore de- 
scribed, except that it was longer and shaped 
like the common “otter” baits. We used no 
extra weights on the line, as we were to fish 
but a few inches below the surface of the 
water 

For some minutes we rowed around the 
shoals, which were marked by two large float 
ers made of pine wood. Finally there was a 
strike, and a minute later we had a small fish 
weighing less than a pound. 





found our guide awaiting us at his boat land- 
ing, and were soon on our way to the pickere! 
shoals, the guide leading in a small birch 
bark canoe. Soon the full moon began to 
show, large and white, through the trees to 
the east, and by the time we had reached our 
goal the still waters of the lake fairly glowed 
with silvery brightness. It was a most beau- 
tiful scene, but we were not long permitted to 
enjoy its loveliness undisturbed. Our worthy 
guide had come to fish, and when his reputa- 
tion was at stake such small matters as moon- 
light and silvery water were of small import 
ance. Mr. Farr had furnished us with a bait 





“Better throw him back,” advised our guide, 
adding “it’s a shame to kill such small fel 
lows when there are so many big ones.” 

We were scarcely started again when my 
wife gave a little gasp and managed to arti 
ulate: “Stop! quick! I have a= monst 
stop,” and as I slowed up a great fish 
clear of the water several yards 
“Hold him steady, miss.” cried 
“Let him have more line, look out!” as t 
pickerel gave another lunge out of the water. 
sending little wavelets towards us like a small 
tornado. “Play with him, miss; he’s a big 
ymne,”” and as the fish started for deep wa 




















the reel sung a merry air. “Oh, my! there it 
goes,” cried our female Walton, as rod and all 
went splashing into the water. “Oh, dear,” 
with something like a sob, ‘‘we’ll lose it all 
now.” 

Our guide did not reply, but began chasing 
the rod which showed plainly in the moon- 
light. A few strong strokes, which sent the 
light canoe shooting through the water, and 
he had regained the rod and was winding in 
Mr. Fish. For fully five minutes it was a 
battle royal, with small odds on either side; at 
last, however, the fish began to weaken and 
was finally drawn to the side of the canoe 
and impaled with a gaff; a moment later and 
a mascalonge almost a yard long was held up 
for our admiring inspection, 
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“Oh, pshaw!” said the “Superlative She,’ 
“how I wish I had caught it!” 

“Never mind,” comforted the guide, ‘there 
are plenty more down there to catch. You'll 
get the next one, likely.” 

And she did, and the next, and the next. 
And until after midnight did we remain with 
the fascinating sport, while the moon shone 
with radiant splendor and the dancing 
waves smiled silvery smiles as we landed 
each fighting monster. Then we rowed slowly 
home, and as we entered our little bay the 
white, fleecy clouds in the north stooped to 
kiss the grand divinity of the forest, while the 
wind in the pines sang a wierd, never-ending 
song—a song of health and the wild freedom 
of nature. 


Pe 4 


WHEN 


When the clover shows green and the stub- 


ble is brown. 


\nd the sky all hazy, and the nuts patter 


down; 

When the brook 
pebbly bed, 

And the maple leaves 
head; 


murmurs 


low, oer its 


are all aflame over- 


When the call of the quail is borne soft on 


the breeze, 


\nd the squirrels chatter loud 


nut trees; 
When the song of 
When the 

die. 
When 

and hill, 


glories 


the robin is only a sigl 
‘i summer are ready t 


in the butter 


1, 
oO 


blackbirds are a swarm over upland 


And the air all a-quiver with whistle and trill: 


When the 
bunch of 


partridge 


struts forth from the 
brown brake, 


And ducks quack soitly from the sedge of 


lake; 

When the dry 
breeze, 

And the leaves shower 
naked trees; 


rushes rattle, in each passing 


down from the 


When the plover’s clear whistle drops down 


irom the sky, 


When we know the autumnal 
When we dream of the partridge, the wood 


cock and quail: 


season Ss mignon 


The jacksnipe and duck, even the sweet juicy 


The dream brings us gladness, fills our heart 


rail. 
full of joy: 
And, although 
boy. 
For tomorrow we go 
wood, 
Where sweet breezes 


ows bre »¢ rd 


fan us, and soit 


we are fifty, we feel like a 


t t 


to the field and the 


shad- 


For kind mother nature, is inviting us home, 
To share all her treasures, and she bids us to 


come, 





—W. 


DeCLARENZE. 











ECONOMY IN LEAD 


G. H, St. Rong 


POOR Jack! Jack, poor fellow, is unfor- 
tunate. He had a grandfather. Not unfor- 
tunate because of this, but because his grand- 
father would hunt, and Jack is a victim of 
heredity. Afflictions of this nature have been 
recorded before, and if human nature remains 
true to itself for one or two more generations, 
poor Jack will be the aillicting factor in one 
or more oi his grandsons. But this is get- 
ting a trifle in advance of my story. 

Jack was born in that famous city hard by 
Hoboken. Madison Square saw him nearly 
every day for twenty years except when he 
was down on the Chesapeake or up in the 
wilds of Sullivan County. The down-town 
offices of his father and three brothers had 
no charm for him so long as Black Lake held 
a pike or the surrounding woods a deer. At 
last even this grew to be tame and just a year 
ago this month Jack ‘‘cut loose” from as com- 
fortable and happy a home as New York con- 
tains, and “made a break for the West.” 

There are individuals, several in a “Sabbath 
day’s journey,” who would abandon even a 
45-90 for as comfortable and happy a home as 
Jack left. Perhaps Jack will some day, but 
just at the present writing we are in the upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, near the Great 
Colby mine. Jack has patched up one of Van 
Buskirk’s abandoned camps for use during the 
deer season. A four-foot box stove full of 
cracks and dry cedar stands in the center of 
the old log shanty roaring to beat the howl- 
ing wind outside, for it is blowing and snow- 
ing hard, and if it clears up by daybreak we 
expect fine sport for to-morrow. 

Jack’s companion in crime, Dave Fowler, 
is with us. There is crime and crime, the def- 
inition will crop out before long. Indeed, 
when I observe that the three hounds are 
begging hard for bread and meat that they 
will never get until they run our first deer 
in the morning, the true sportsman will need 
no footnote. Yes, we are actually going to 
hound deer. My conscience troubles me. I 
do not expect to sleep much to-night, but as 
I am in Rome, what is one to do? 

But not so fast. I may not do anything 
wrong to-morrow. Hadn’t thought of that— 
perhaps I can sleep some. Then, too, I may 
get buck fever to-morrow and thus be deli 
ered from the commission of crime. I did 
have a case of fawn fever once with the spots 
on—varioloid as it wer Yes, I think I can 
sleep to-night. 

“Come, tumble out.”” Had morning broken? 
No, it was frozen too hard, but it was half 
past five, and the sky was clear, promising a 
beautiful day. After a breakfast of fried por- 
cupine and river water (everyone else tells 
about smoking coffee, crisp bacon and part- 
ridges, shot the day before, etc.), we picked 
our teeth with the quills, shouldered our rifles 
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and started—Jack back to the hills with the 
dogs, and Dave and I for our stands on the 
river. 

It must have cleared up about midnight, for 
there were plenty of fresh deer tracks in the 
eight inches of snow that had fallen since the 
day before. No sooner had we reached my 
stand, at Horse-shoe Bend, where forty rods 
of the river is in full view each way, than we 
heard music fully a mile to the west. Jack 
had slipped one of the hounds. Dave fairly 
flew to his stand, a quarter of a mile further 
up. 

On came the dog, the deer must be heading 
for Dave; but there came no frosty crack from 
Dave's rifle. Two minutes more and the dog 
reaches the river, crosses and on out of hear- 
ing. That’s a nice thing. Where was Dave? 
Something was wrong, for not two out of ten 
deer got past him alive on that stand. But 
there was no time to think more of it for both 
remaining hounds were now coming up the 
wind at a pace which barely gave me time to 
slip my finger through the hole in my mitten 
and draw a bead on the neck of a fine doe a 
she slid down the bank into the riffles. 

Great Scott! What was that ? Just beyond 
her and a neck ahead was a yearling buck, and 
as it proved, in exactly the right position to 
catch my bullet in the heart as it bored its 
way through the neck of the doe. Neither 
animal reached the other bank, and there was 
a damp cold time getting them out, but that’s 
part of the fun. 

Seldom is the opportunity given a man to 
drop two running deer with one bullet. All 
chance of course, and it would go a long way 
toward making an interesting camp-fire tale, 
if any one would believe it, but you only get 
the laugh. Dave came on signal, and Jack 
soon appeared, so the result of our morning 
run was quickly hung up, and we were on 
our way back to camp. The dogs each put 
a liver out of sight and were happy. 

“It’s a wonder, Dave,” said Jack. “that you 
wouldn’t shoot when I put a big buck within 
fifty feet of your stand.” 

“There hasn't been a big buck or a little 
fawn within a half mile of me to-day except 
the two that are hanging up back there.” he 
replied. 

“So?” said Jack. “The tracks I saw as I 
came past your stand must have been made 
last fall, and this hot sun is just bringing 
them out. You'll put the dogs out the next 
three times for that.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Dave, “it was your 
fault. You let the dog go too soon. I was 
in the middle of that slippery foot log with an 
inch of ice and six feet of water under me, 
and if it wasn’t punishment to see that buck 
go by and not be able to shoot, I'll eat cold 
porky instead of venison for dinner.” 

















SHUH-SHUH--GE 


Marstyn Pogue 


IT was a gray day in last October, and lI 
was slinking down the creek, which on a large 
scale map looks like a succession of letter 


s’s stretched and drawn out of shape, in my 


birch-bark canoe. 

“Quagh! quagh!” said Shuh-shuh-ge, the 
crane, above his miles of wild rice, gray-purple 
sludge, lily pads and crawling water. It is im- 
possible to be in this country very long with- 
out hearing the hoarse call of the crane. 

The east wind sang a wilding song in the 
rice. O-muk-kuh-kee, the bull-frog, heard 
the crane, and made a flying leap off his log 
into the scummy water, with a thick groan 
and a dull flop. 

Twenty-five yards or more ahead of my 
canoe a dead bass was floating. Shuh-shuh-ge 
came down, his great gray wings moving 
slowly, and picked up the deceased fish. Then 
his powerful wings lifted the crane upward, 
and away he went, with a speed surpassing the 
speed of any other bird I ever saw in the air, 
toward the cranery, 

Ornithologists, who write stuff about the 
birds from insufficient knowledge, in scientific 
vernacular not understood by common people, 
and who carry shotguns and kill every bird 
they see, have named the cranes great blue 
herons and the communities where they live 
heronrys. The English heron is a quite diif- 
ferent bird from our crane, which is a native 
of this country. 

The country people, who love the birds and 
do not shoot them, and who know more about 
the cranes than the soulless specimen-hunters, 
who call themselves ornithologists, ever could 
know, name the places the cranes inhabit— 
cranerys; and the biggest one in the whole 
wide-flung Province of Ontario is near my 
home. 

It is in the cool deeps of a dark swamp of 
cedar, and there are much-traveled trails lead- 
ing there, from the open, between the rough- 
barked trunks of the great cedars. For many 
people visit the cranery, particularly in the 
summer time, on Sunday afternoons. 

I have never heard of the existence, any- 
where, of so large a bird-settlement. I am 
quite sure there is not a larger one in all the 
world. It is the home of thousands of cranes. 

In the heart of this extensive and primeval 
swamp, the cedars are dwarfed and scraggy 
and many of them are dead. In the crotches 
of the branches rest hundreds of nests which 
are invariably as large as bushel baskets and 
suggest inverted muskrat houses. There are 
several nests in each tree. They are loosely 
and roughly constructed of grass and sticks 
and unlined. Mr. Shuh-shuh-ge is a jerry 


builder. 
All day and a good part of the night through 
the summer, the incessant hoarse squawking 





and harsh skirling of the cranes is a sure guide 
to the cranery, from anywhere in the swamps, 
and from before dawn until after sunsetting 
the big gray-blue birds fly with long meas- 
ured sweep of wing between the cranery and 
the creek. 

Miles they travel from the cranery to the 
creek for food, and, having satisfied their own 
appetites, they carry frogs and fish and eels 
home to feed the young birds in the nests, 
and these are voracious. Generally the cranes 
fly low, but always very fast. Notwithstand- 
ing their speed of flight a quick-eyed man 
with a strong-shooting gun, might stand in 
any of the fields over which they go stringing 
from morning until night, and reach hundreds 
in an afternoon with number two shot. But de- 
cent people with sporting instincts do not 
shoot Shuh-shuh-ge because he is perfectly 
harmless, and because he is not good to eat. 
Even the decadent Indians will not eat him. 
His flesh has an odious fishy taste. It is very 
rank, for he lives upon fish and frogs and yel- 
low eels solely, and he is not particular wheth- 
er his “meat” is alive when the bayonet-like 
beak reaches for it or not. He will devour a 
stark corpse with great cheer. He is a good 
scavenger. 

From an artistic point of view the crane 
is decorative. There is no more graceful bird 
than Shuh-shuh-ge, whether he is in the un 
frontiered provinces of the air or wading in a 
shallow, or erect and watchful on the bank of 
the creek. 

At night the cranes fly very low, barely 
clearing the top rails of the fences. Several 
years since in the summer time, walking home 
when the dusk was deepening, and passing 
close to the cranery swamp, I heard often the 
measured sweesh of long wings between the 
earth and the black roof of night just above 


my head. Many times I could have touched 
the birds with my finger-tips if I had raised 
my arm 

Like the crows, the cranes are “‘residenters,’ 


as the country people say. Neither the crows 
nor the cranes leave the back country, but 
remain in the swamps all winter. During 
winter, however, they are seldom seen in the 
open. Only those who penetrate to the dark 
and fragrant deeps of the great swamps ever 
see them oftener than two or three times in 
the winter months. How they live in the 
dead white winter is inexplicable to me. There 
is nothing to eat in the swamps in winter but 
cedar buds, bark, squaws’ hair moss and dead, 
dry grass. 

Shuh-shuh-ge the crane, is the token of the 
Mississauga family of the O-jeeb-way Indians. 
“Shuh-shuh-ge” is the O-jeeb-way word for 
crane, 
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BILLY, THE REGICIDE 


C. C, Kelly 


THERE is one piece of good advice to the 
Brethren of the Angle that good old Father 
Izaak failed to give. Why he didn’t is now 
only a matter of conjecture, of course, but the 
virtue of it is so apparent that the master 
fisher must have omitted pointing it out to 
his pupils of all time to the end that they 
might have the pleasure of learning it for 
themselves—and incidentally of acquiring a 
stock of that humility that is as a precious 
jewel in any man’s makeup, but pre-eminently 
so in that of those chosen men who fishers be. 

The advice itself can be briefly given: Never 
take a greenhorn, a woman, or a “kid” fish- 
ing with you, if the trip be their initial one. 
If you do you are like the eagle that furnished 
the feather to wing the arrow that slew him. 
That is, you are going to your own destruc- 
tion, taking along the destroyer, and yourself 
furnishing the confusion that shall cover you 
as a garment. I gave that precious piece of 
advice to Dan Gunn, and, had he heeded it, 
he would have been at least seventeen dollars 
ahead, it costing him fully that amount to buy 
cigars for the boys when the result of his fish- 
ing trip became known to the public. Dan is 
a mighty angler, and scorns anything in the 
waters under the earth, below the liege lord 
of all fresh water fish, the mascalonge. 

It is Esox maskinonje or nothing with Dan, 
and his long pursuit of the lord of the waters 
has made him so well acquainted with the 
royal ways and manners, habitat and battle 
methods, that he has very nearly attained the 
rank of High Hook in this country, and fears 
not to measure rod with any disciple of 
Father Walton, on the face of the footstool. 
And Dan took his wife to the best piece of 
mascalonge water in the country, intending, 
so he said, to teach her how to take a masca- 
longe on the rod, if such a thing was possible. 

It was. The lady had never seen a rod 
jointed before, and didn’t know the difference 
between a mascalonge and a catfish, but it 
was her first essay at fishing—and the inevit- 
able result followed. She caught three fine 
ones, weighing respectively twenty, twenty- 
two and twenty-eight pounds, to say nothing 
of another not weighed, but of course the 
greatest of the lot, which was gaffed after a 
desperate fight, hauled over the boatside, and 
left gasping in the bottom, instead of being 
given the coup de grace at once. He appeared 
very quiet, and Dan and the oarsman tarried 
to wash their hands—or something—before 
killing him, which was a mistake. 

El Rey, the mascalonge, is like Kipling’s 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy: 

“*R’s all ’ot sand an’ ginger wen alive, 
An’ ’e’s ginerally shammin’ w’en ’e’s dead.” 

The next thing seen of the fish was a glori- 
ously-glinting flash of silver mail in the sun- 
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light, as the late captive described the arc of 
a circle through the air—just out of “grab- 
bing” distance, of course—and disappeared 
under the water he had so lately quitted. Dan 
didn’t say a word. The presence of his wife 
would not allow him to do justice to the oc- 
casion, though amply qualified. But his pres- 
ence did not prevent the good lady from mak- 
ing comments appropriate from her point of 
view. Any man who has ever put up a stove 
under the superintendance of his wife needs 
no information as to the character of the 
comments in question. And Dan caught one 
little princeling, only a three-pounder, and 
broke his rod-tip on him. I plead guilty to 
“joshing’” Dan to an unwarranted extent, 
which adding insult to injury was no doubt 
the reason that I fell alive into the hands of 
Nemesis in the shape of Billy. 

Billy—Shook is his surname—is about ten 
years old, and a genuine American “kid.” 
That is his bump of irreverence is wonder- 
fully well developed, and he would call Presi- 
dent McKinley, or even Dewey for that mat 
ter, a “chump,” as readily as he gifted me with 
that pleasing epithet when I took him fishing, 
and he brought me to open shame before a 
company who held me to be an angler of the 
first water. 


In the Mississippi rapids. just below Billy's 
picture in t 


} 


1e illustration, is a half-mile-long 
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stretch of rushing water, dashing and foaming 
around the great rocks that obstruct the chan- 
nel, and forming eddies at the base of about 
every rock, which are utilized by fish of all 
kinds as resting places in the toilsome journey 
through the swift water, to the deep, quiet 




















stream above. By making long casts from the 
squared timbers on which Billy stands, and 
dropping minnow or frog into the eddies be- 
low, a strike—generally of the pike-perch, 
commonly known as “‘wall-eyed pike’, would 
often be secured, and a battle royal that usu- 
ally not very game fish would put up with the 
aid of the swift current. 

It was my evening custom, while the fish 
were running, to take rod and reel, go down 
to the river, and have an hour or so of very 
pretty sport with the wall-eyes, which are 
very good on the table, though poor indeed as 
fighters in any but very swiit water. Billy 
was generally good enough to join me, and 
freely expressed himself as to the folly of 
trusting to ‘‘a thread an’ a little bit o’ pole that 
couldn’t hold nothin’ big,” wonder audibly 
why I didn’t try to “ketch a fish worth talkin’ 
*bout,” remark that he’d “love to give me a 
game jest to show me_ how big fish was 
ketched,” and otherwise endear himself, 
American-boy fashion to me. But for all 
that I loved Billy, and it was with a view to 
making a rodsman of him that I invited him 
to come down, and try a fish-catching match 
with me, thinking that I would disgust him 
with the archaic “jerk-pole,” and put the love 
of the slender rod into his heart. Which I 
did not do by a “large majority.” 

I disgusted him all right, but it was with 
me, and my methods, and “his language was 
painful, and frequent, and free,” in expressing 
it. Wishing to start fair, I took Billy to the 
hardware store, and gave him carte blanche as 
to getting a new outfit to his liking. He se- 
lected a twenty-foot cane pole, a twenty-five 
yard trolling line, and a lot of hooks big 
enough for shark fishing. Billy wouldn't look 
at the leaders the hardware man wanted to sell 
him, but connected hook and line with about 
a foot of hay wire, remarking that he “wanted 
somethin’ nothin’ could bust:’ and we set out 
for the river. 

A goodly portion of the town’s inhabitants 
were on hand to witness the competition—and 
very interesting they made it for me before it 
ended. I had a pail of minnows, but Billy 
would have none of them. Off he put to a 
“pug-hole” nearby, and soon returned with 
a very large bull-frog, remarking for my com- 
fort that he “didn’t need no more than one bait 
to do me up with.” Which was very true, 
he didn’t. I did all I knew, casting into the 
eddies, and taking out half a dozen nice-pike, 
before Billy “got a bite.” 

But there he stood like “Patience on a mon- 
ument,” gravely moving his bait up and down 
in the water, as one who knows “all things 
come round to him who will but wait’”—and 
game enough to wait till the freeze-up, if his 
expected prize didn’t come sooner. But it 
did. I was struggling with an unusually large 


pike when Billy yelled, “I’ve got ‘im,’ and in- 
deed he had. 
tion 


had 


For a good while it was a ques- 
silly had the fish, or the fish 
one but 


whether 
Billy. A question with every 
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Billy, that is. 
his, any more than Dewey did that he had 
Montijo “dead to rights,” when he passed 
brave Captain Gridley the order to fire. 

It was a gallant struggle, and beautifully 
fought on both sides. Not one bit of assist- 
ance would Billy take. All suggestions and 
advice he pantingly rejected on the very good 
ground that he was “onto his job,” and after 
twenty-five minutes—a watch was held on 
him—hard fighting, he towed his fish around 
the timber raft, into shallow water, grounded 
him, sprang into the water behind the thrash- 
ing prey, “grabbed it with both hands, and 
flung it ashore. Then when his breath came 
back sufficiently to be used for talking pur- 
poses he edified the cheering assemblage with 
the following address: 

“There! What'd I tell you! Didn't I say 
you was a chump to go after them little pike 
w’en they’s big ones to be ketched? An’ didn’t 
I tell you I could show you how to ketch the 
big uns? An’ h’ain’t I done it?” 

He had, and I hadn't a word to say. 


He never doubted the fish was 


for his 








Bitty’s Prizt 


prize was a twenty-seven pound mascalong¢ 
But the crowd said all that was neces 
sary. And rather more, too, for they “al- 
lowed” that “it was on me,” and refused peace 
till I said “it went.” But, to paraphrase 
Spoopendyke a little, “The next time I take a 
kid fishing. the kid will stay at home.” 











IN THE WILDS OF THE BADGER STATE 


Art. S. Jennings 


ALTHOUGH the time for summer fishing 
trips is past, I recall with much pleasure a tour 
I made with a party of five into the wilds of 
northern Wisconsin last summer 

During the latter part of Augt ist, I had oc- 
casion to visit a relative living in Barron, Wis- 
consin, a city of about nine hundred inhab- 
itants and the county-seat of the county of 
that name. Barron County is located in the 
northern end of the state, and has a decidedly 
primitive appearance, covered as it is with 
dense forests of pine and swamps of tamarack, 
out of which persevering pioneers have chis- 
eled small farms. As an evidence of the new- 
ness of the country, I was informed that a 
total of nine lynx and three black bears had 
been killed within a radius of ten miles of 
Barron during the previous winter, one of the 
bears having been slaughtered within the town 
limits. My relative, an uncle, was an ardent 
sportsman and he suggested that we make 
tour into the northern woods in search of fish 
and game, it being the ideal time for a camp- 
ing trip. Although visions of past fruitless 
excursions of this kind rose in my mind at 
the suggestion, I at last consented, thinking 
that the pleasure of camping in the cool woods 
at a time when the thermometer registered 
ninety in the shade in the city would com- 
pensate for the hardships of the journey. 

It is generally an easy matter to secure de- 
sirable companions for such expeditions, and 
it was soon arranged that we should be ac 
companied by three of the local sportsmen. 
two of whom were merchants and the third a 
lawyer. Smith, the eldest of the three, was a 
hardware merchant. well on towards the fif- 
ties; Jones, ten years younger, was a harness 
maker, and Brown, the lawyer, had but re 


cently entered the realms of bachelorhood 
All were genial fellows, possessed of the so 
ciable spirit and grim humor typical of the 
pioneer. Leaving Barron on the twenty-third 
of July we traveled over the “Soo Line” as 
far as Cameron Junction, where we change 
to the “Omaha,” by which route we reached 
a small town by the name of Rice Lake, about 
twenty miles distant from Barron. Here we 
engaged a a of what are commonly 


known as “two seated rigs,” to take us over 
the remainder of our journey, which consisted 





of some fifty miles over country roads and 
through forests where the only a 
was in the shape of paths resembling the deer 
trails of Northern Maine, and in ich it was 
impossible to trace any indication that the 


human travelers be- 
twenty or twenty-five 


route had been used by 
fore. In fact. the last 
miles of the trip was through a dense forest. 
which my companions assured me extended 
northward some two hundred miles and which 
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. fishing 


was more than one hundred iniles wide. Our 
objective point was what is known as Big 
Cheteck Lake, and although we left the town 
of Rice Lake several hours before sunrise in 
order to accomplish the journey in a single 
day, the sun had passed below the horizon of 
reached the banks of a 


tree tops before we 
small stream which, we found, emptied into 
the lake a short distance away. 


Following along this creek until we were 
within about five hundred yards ot the lake 
we stopped and proceeded to make camp, 
pitching our sleeping tent on a small rise 
near the stream and close to that a smaller 
one in which to stow our cooking utensils, 
tackle and ammunition. By the time 
we had made everything snug and finished our 
supper of bacon, fried potatoes, hard-baked 
buns and sweetcake, the gray twilight had 
faded into a shadowy dusk and as all were 
very much fatigued by the day’s journey it 
was voted that we should retire in order to 
get an early start the following morning. Be- 
comfort of the 


fore testing the mattresses 
spread upon the soft grass we made a brief 
visit to the banks of the lake, at the point 
where the creek flowed into it. It was too 


dark to get a very definite idea of its form 
and extent, tut I afterward learned that it was 
sixteen miles long and ranged from two to 
six miles in width. The northern nine mile 
belongs to the Chippewa Indian Reservation 
while the remainder is the property of several 
of the great lumber firms which own a large 
portion of the state. 

Returning to camp, my companions wert 
soon asleep, while I lay upon my mattress and 
tried in vain to woo the “fitful goddess.”’ Try 
as I would, however, I could not sleep; my 
strange surroundings, coupled with thoughts 
f the sport awaiting us on the morrow, drov« 
i slumber from me, and f 
looking at the great white 
moon which showed dimly through the 
and listening to the hum of the rushing 
torrent below. or the weird howl of a wolf 
as it came faintly on the night air, sounding 
as though it was miles and miles away 

\t last, finding that sleep was entirely out 
of the question, I arose softly .taking care not 
to awaken my companions and picking up my 
rifle, walked down to the banks of the streat n 
Here T released the fastenings of our smal 
boat and rowed quietly out into 
which was lighted by the f 

The scenery was most 
:the moon threw 
across the lake- 
silver which ended in the darl 
line of trees which fringed the 
apparently some miles distant. All 





every vestige ol 


several hours I lay. 





trees 





rays of ¢ 
picturesque and im 
a shimmering stream 
a a nt of burnished 
< shadows of the 
opposite bank, 
about was 


pressive 
of light 











a deep silence, so intense that the gentle swish 
of the oars produced an interruption almost 
startling, while the surface of the lake was 
as smooth as glass, showing not the faintest 
ripple except when stirred by the oars or the 
progress of the boat. As I paddled lazily 
along I finally discerned a small light twink- 
ling like a distant star among the trees of the 
shore ahead of me, and after I had progressed 
a mile or more in that direction I could dis- 
tinguish the sound of voices, apparently chant- 
ing a monotonous kind of song which seemed 
to be a repetition of “hi-yi-yi, hi-yi-yi, hi-yi- 
yi,’ without variation or change cf key. 
“Hello!” I soliloquized, ‘guess I'll see what's 
up,” and settling myself more comfortably in 
the seat I grasped the oars, which I had for 
the moment dropped, and heading for the 
twinkling light propelled the boat with long 
steady strokes. As I approached the shore 1 
saw that the light was made by a large camp- 
fire located upon a kind of bluff at the water's 
edge, and soon the idea occurred to me that 
the camp was probably the abode of a band of 
Indians, who were perhaps holding a kind of 
summer carnival, as it were. I now approached 
with great caution, feeling much as | had often 
imagined, when a boy, that the heroes of 
thrilling stories of backwoods life had felt 
when approaching a hostile Indian camp 
Soon I had entered the shadow of the trees. 
and then, when I looked toward the shore, 
the darkness was so intense that I could hard 
ly distinguish the outlines of my hand, a foot 
from my eyes. 

I was just congratulating myseif upon my 
skill as a stealthy oarsman when suddenly a 
hand grasped my boat and a gruff voice called 
out something which sounded like “bazoo, 
nitches!” adding in broken English “where 
going?” 

“Up to the camp.” I replied, somewhat start 
led and hardly knowing what to say. “What 
is going on up there?” 

“M’omen dance,” grunted my friend-in-the- 
dark; “you come and see?” 

“Yes, believe I will,” I finally said. adding 
confidentially, “it’s all right to go up, isn’t it?” 

“Umph—come on,” assured the voice, and 
taking up my oars I propelled the boat along, 
my companion guiding it with a hand on the 
bow. We soon reached the shore, and spring 
ing out, I pulled the prow of my boat up out 
of the water, after which “he” took occasion 
to draw it up a trifle farther—to show his 
superior woodcraft, I thought—and then we 
slowly climbed the bluff toward the campfir« 
Arriving there I found a camp consisting of 
some thirty or forty birch-bark wigwams, ar 
ranged in a circle, in the center of which was a 
large fire. About the fire were a number oj 
Indians, performing a kind of dance which 
consisted simply of lifting first one foot and 
then the other, at the same time chanting the 
sing-song “hi-yi-yi” I had heard from the 
lake. Between the men and the circle of huts 
a dozen or more squaws were seated around a 
large kettle drum, which was profusely dec- 
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orated with beads and upon which they were 
beating time with long sticks. 

Although I walked boldly into the firelight 
and stopped in the midst of the assemblage, 
no more notice was taken of my arrival than 
if I had been an invisible spirit. Not an In- 
dian so much as glanced in my direction, and 
when I paused within a yard of an old fellow 
sitting in front of a tepee, his chin between 
his hands, watching the dancing figures intent- 
ly, he paid no attention whatever to me. For 
some time I remained standing beside him, 
hardly knowing whether to interrupt his rev- 
erie or not; at last I mustered up courage to 
address him. 

“Good dance, isn’t it?’ I remarked, at the 
same time wondering whether he would give 
me a civil answer or attempt to scalp me on 
the spot. 

“Heap good,” ke replied, not removing his 
eyes from the pow-wow. 

“Yes, it is ‘heap good,’” I reiterated, ‘best 
I ever saw, in fact, of the kind,” and I inci- 
dentally wondered whether he would have 
spared me had he understood my little sar- 
casm. “What dance is it?” I queried. 

“M’omen dance,’ was the answer, leaving 
me to guess what “m’omen” was. (1 after- 
wards learned it is the Chippewa word for wild 
rice.) 

I had given up all hopes of beguiling the 
old fellow into further conversation when he 
suddenly glanced up. “Where camp?” he 
enquired. 

“Over there.’ I replied, pointing toward the 
opposite shore of the lake. “I like this place 
better, though,” I added, by way of a leader. 

“Ugh— heap good wigwam,” he assented: 
“vou come over here, may-be?” 

“Well, I don’t know. There are several of 
us in the party, you know, and the others 
might not fancy the change. I'll speak to 
them to-morrow, though.” 

The old fellow grunted in a tone which sug- 
gested that my flow of English had been too 
much for him, and as the thing seemed hope- 
less I desisted: after watching the dancing fig- 
ures for a while I left the place and returned 
to our camp. I managed to get into bed with- 
out awakening any of the others, and was soon 
dreaming of fighting wild Indians and catch 
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ing mascalonge as large as alligators 


On the following morning we were up an 
hour before sunrise, and after a hasty break- 
fast made arrangements to go out upon the 
lake It was arranged that Brown and I 
should use the small boat, taking turns at 
rowing and fishing, while the others followed 
with the larger one 

Leaving the mouth of the inlet we started 
over the water, heading in the direction of a 
large growth of wild rice, which covered an 
area of several acres. I had_ insisted that 
Woodward allow me to take a turn at rowing 
at the beginning of the trip, in order that he 
might give me an idea of the most approved 
method of catching Wisconsin fish, and so I 
seated myself on the oar seat, while he took 
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the one in the stern. When we had reached a 
point about one hundred yards from the shore 
he suddenly gave the line a swing and cast 
back, almost in the path of the boat. We 
were moving along very slowly at the time, 
and aiter allowing the spoon to sink below the 
surface he began to draw it through the water 
while I held my breath and watched. Slowly 
the pole traveled along until the spoon had 
passed our boat, but no pickerel or bass inter 
rupted its progress, and drawing it out of the 
water he gave a swing around the boat and 
landed it again in our rear. It had hardly 
touched the water when a fish of some kind 
made a rush at it, but missed, the momentum 
of its plunge carrying it partly out of the 
water. <A second later, it was at it again, and 
soon a vicious tug at the line showed that we 
had him with us. I quickly rested the oars 
and for several minutes Woodward was busy 
with the manoeuvres so familiar to all who 
have caught large fish with hook and line. 
Soon he brought the fish to the edge of the 
boat, and reaching under with a dip-net I 
quickly hustled it out of the water. It proved 
to be a three-pound black bass, a fair begin 
ning. In this way we moved slowly along 
toward the wild rice, catching three more bass 
and pickerel in a troll of perhaps two hun- 
dred yards. We were just rounding a point 
where the growth extended for some distance 
into the lake when suddenly Woodward’s line 
received a vicious tug which caused him to 
utter an involuntary “Ah!” and grip it more 
tightly. “It's a whopper—stop her—quick—” 
he cried, gently heading the rush in the di- 
rection we were going, “for heaven’s sake, I 
believe it’s a crocodile.” and he bent the heavy 
pole in an effort to change the course of the 
fish, which was heading for the rushes. Back 
and forth, here and there, it led him, until it 
began to be a question whether he would fin- 
ally succeed in tiring it out, or vice versa. 
when suddenly the struggling ceased and with 
a long, gentle pull he had it at the boat's side. 


he gasped: “no, not the 
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mascalonge,” 








net; here, hold the line while I grasp it,” 
and as I took the line he reached his hand in 
the water and a moment later brought up a 
fish resembling an overgrown pickerel, a yard 
in length. He had caught it with the thumb 
and finger of his hand in its eyes, and as he 
lifted it over the side of the boat the fish re- 
mained as stiff as a poker, making no attempt 
to get away. “That’s the way to handle ’em,” 
he cried; “put your fingers in their optics and 
there’s no more fight. Ain’t he a beauty, 
though?” and he felt of the fat sides of the 
great fish, which, I afterward ascertained, 
weighed thirty-one pounds. 

I hardly fancied Woodward's method of sub- 
duing mascalonge as it seemed very much 
like unnecessary cruelty, and when, a half hour 
later, I managed to hook one nearly as large 
as the first, I begged off and used the dip-net. 
We rowed back and forth in front of the rushes 
until noon, traversing a route about four hun- 
dred yards in length, and when we finally 
turned the bow of our boat toward camp we 
had all the fish we cared to take. 

On the following day we made a tour of ob- 
servation around the lower end of the lake, 
when I was much interested in watching the 
work of the Indian women, who were tying 
the semi-ripened wild rice heads in bunches 
several inches in thickness, so that the rice 
birds could not get at the grain. For this 
purpose they used the fibers of the birch 
tree. 

We remained at the lake for six weeks, and 
I am free to say it was one of the most de- 
lightiul outings in which I have ever taken 
part. It was possible to catch fish literally as 
fast as you could operate the tackle. I can 
understand how some of my sportsmen friends 
will receive this, but it is the truth, and let 
me say in defence, if you don’t believe me go 
to Big Cheteck Lake next summer and see 
for yourselves. Only be sure to take sufficient 
supplies along as there is not a single dwell- 
ing or other house, except that of a game 
warden, within twenty miles of the lake. 























WE present in this number an excellent 
likeness of Col. James Gordon, from whose 
pen we publish in this issue a charming sketch, 
one from the many incidents of his sporting 
life. In the past he has been a contributor 
to nearly all the sportsmen’s papers in this 
country, as well as abroad, but in a recent 
letter he tells us that in the past few years he 
has declined the invitations of all. As a per- 
sonal friend, he has contributed the article 
to be found elsewhere in this number, at the 
request of our kennel editor. That our readers 
may know something of the past life of Col. 
Gordon, we reproduce a part of a sketch of 
him found in Maj. Taylor’s book, “Bench 
Show and Field Trial Records, and Standards 
of Dogs in America.” 

“To the sportsmen of America and to ihe 
world, for that matter, for his writings have 
appeared in foreign papers, Col. James Gor- 
don (Pious Jeems) is best known through 
his writings on field sports, in which he ex- 
cels, he having talents of a high order, both 
as a skillful sportsman and graceful, instruc- 
tive writer. He was born in Monroe Co., 
Miss., December 6, 1833. He was a resideni 
of Pontotoc Co., Miss., since February, 183}. 
until the past three or four years, and now 
lives at Okalona, Miss. He inherited from 
his father the beautiful estate famous through- 
out the state as Lochinvar. He graduated in 
the class of 1855 at the State University, Ox- 
ford, Miss. 

“The father of Col, Gordon was a native of 
Scotland, a gentleman of culture and refine 
ment. His mother was a Virginian by birth, 
decendent from the Waltons of revolutionary 
fame. From his parents he inherited a love 
of books. and he has been a close student 
all his life 

“While following the peaceful pursuits ot 
a planter’s life he has given much time to the 
study of nature. Few men are better posted 
in natural history than the Colonel, who is an 
ardent sportsman, an adept in woodcrait, and 
a lover of animals. He is a most famous wild 
turkey hunter (as his tale in this number dé 
scribes), and he has trained a gobbler to fol 
low him through the forest as obediently as 


a dog gobbling and strutting at command. 


“He was a popular judge and supporter of 
field trials. Col. Gordon has also won fame 
in the political world, he having represented 
his country in the State Legislature before 


the war, and several times since. and also 


COL. JAMES GORDON (PIOUS JEEMS) 
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served a term in congress. He took an active 
part in the war- between the states, from the 





beginning to the end. First he armed and 
cquipped a company of cavalry at his own ex- 


pense. Next he raised a regiment. When the 
war was nearly closed he was one of a com- 
inission to England, arranging important 
matters for the confederacy His fine estate 
was almost destroyed by the war, up to which 
time Col. Gordon was counted among the mil 
lionaire planters. Accepting the situation, as 
a southern gentleman, he lived for a time at 
Lochinvar, entertaining the friends who vis- 
ited him in the old Scotch style, making them 
always welcome and always at home. ilies 
*As a writer he is fertile, clear, graceful and 
instructive. In private life he is most gen 
erously hospitabie, amiable and kind.” 


























A CHRISTMAS MORN AFTER COTTONTAILS 


H. C. Newcomb 


HAVING arrived at my home in the south 
ern part of New Jersey, to spend a few days 
at Christmas time, away from paved streets 
and sky-scraping buildings, I concluded to 
pay my respects to the woods, ravines and 
thickets, wherein I had scattered many pounds 
of lead in happy days gone by, and incidentally 
to proffer a Christmas greeting to the rabbits, 
should I be lucky enough to find any. 

Therefore, on Christmas morning just as the 
first gray streaks of dawn were shooting up 
from the Eastern horizon, my father, Marcus 
(the doctor), Uncle Jonathan, without whom 
our party would never be complete, in spite 
of the fact that he has seen the snows of over 
sixty winters, and yours truly, with our guns 
and the dogs, Prince, Farm and Maude, 
clambered into the wagon and stowed our- 
selves away in a sort of sardine fashion, with 
the dogs sandwiched in between. 

After a bracing drive of about three miles 
in the fresh morning air, during which time, 
as we passed fields and hedges that brought up 
sweet memories of days of yore, a great many 
remarkable singles and doubles, also double 
misses of the past, were shot over 
again, we arrived at our stamping 
ground. After making sure that the 
horse was secured so that we would 
find her when we returned, as it is whispered 
that Father and Uncle, on a similar expedi- 
tion lost their horse, and had to do the next 
best thing—walk home—we turned loose the 
hounds for the day’s sport. We had not long 
to wait, and soon heard the baritone voice of 
Prince cry out, as it were, “he’s been here, 
he’s been here.” The soprano and tenor voices 
of Maude and Farm soon joined in the chorus 
and we followed along for perhaps half a mile 
behind the dogs, when suddenly “brer rabbit” 
started from his cosey bed, in full sight of the 
dogs. But his career was quickly cut short, 
and Father had scored the first kill of the day 

Continuing along for perhaps a half hour. 
Prince again gave tongue on a trail, and while 
we were wondering whether he had not struck 
the trail of one of those lovely little pets vul 


garly designated a skunk. The party with 
the exception of myself had a very close con- 
nection with one a few days beforehand. A 


second coitontail becoming no doubt insulted 
at having his track mistaken for a “gentleman 
of the renowned breath,” “lit out” through 
the brush for parts unknown. But my gun 
commanded, so he stopped and was soon 
number two in our bag 

After resuming our line of march for about 
a mile, Prince again rose to the occasion and 
proclaimed the glad news and was soon joined 
by his mates \fter quite a lot of trailing, 
Mr. Rabbit started up in front of Marcus 
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who helped him to get up speed with a load 
of leaden hail Father also yreeted him, and 
I gave him a left and right as he scurried 
along, while Uncle shouted, ‘Fire on him. 
Fire on him. He certainly stands the heat of 
battle well.’”” But he only shook his heels and 
seemed to say, “I left my happy home for 
you—oo0o—0oo. 

Then for the next twenty minutes we had 
some of the finest Christmas music it has been 
my pleasure to hear for some time, the hounds 
making the woods ring with their clear, bell- 
like notes. No doubt at that time many of you 
readers were sitting in velveted pews, listen- 
ing to sweet Christmas carols; but, while I 
am a great lover of music, I would not have 
exchanged my stand out in that frosty woods 
with you. No, indeed. After having rendered 
their first sefection, the dogs seemed to lose 
the trail, and try as they would, could not 
find it. So after holding a consultation, and 
concluding as the Colored Brother did that 
“he wus no good no-how,” that it would “take 
more grease to fry ‘im than he’s wo'fh;” we 
moved on for the next. 

We then started up the edge of a ravine, 
and Maude flushed a pheasant. As the bird 
cleared the tops of the bushes, Father, Marcus 
and I opened fire and brought her down. Of 
course, each one killed her, and the Doctor 
wanted to hold a post mortem examination 
to decide it; but this was over-ruled by Uncle, 
who, to settle the dispute, claimed the bird, 
notwithstanding the fact that he did not shoot 
at if. 

Just at that time Maude took up a trail, and 
after following it for some little time Father 
rather unceremoniously disturbed Mr. Rab- 
bit’s Christmas dreams by kicking him out of ; 
brush heap. We each sent an ounce of numb 
seven after him, it being a cast iron rule nev 
to let a chance for a shot pass, but of no avail. 
Then we had music again for about fifteen 
minutes or so. You lovers of rag-tinie music 
should have heard those dogs sing rag-time to 
that bunch of fleeing fur. While listening io 
about the third stanza, I saw a gray streak 
going through the underbrush and stopped 
him with my second barrel. 

We then ate our lunch, which consisted of 
sandwiches and apples for all except Father, 
who for his dinner smoked a pipe that 1s 


guaranteed to “kill at forty yards.” But he 
said that if it were not for the pipe we would 
not have found any game, so we could raise 


no objection. After using the finger bowl. 
hl ‘ e ] ¢ 1 erne . baet 
which was a puddle in an old road, we started 
on and had not gone far when Marcus, with 
the aid of Maude, started a rabbit out from 
under a nice. little Christmas tree. and as it 
made across a clearing he gave it the contents 
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of both barrels. I followed suit, but did not 
take the trick, and Father gave him the final 
send off. At this point Uncle made his ap- 
pearance and asked, “Where are they?” We 
asked who he referred to by “they” and he 
explained that he thought the Boers and Brit- 
ish were having an engagement, and had come 
to see the fun. The rabbit only ran a short 
distance before Maude caught him. Father 
evidently hit him hard, for I can vouch for 
the fact that he was making good time after 
I shot. Uncle, however, sarcastically remarked 
that he thought it had so much lead in it that 
it was so heavy it could not jump. 

We then called a halt while Father’s rheu- 
matic leg had to submit to massage treatment, 


AFTER 
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during which time Farm struck the trail of 
what proved to be the last rabbit of the day. 
After considerable hunting and trailing, I saw 
him as he started forth on his journey, and 
gave him all I had handy, after which Marcus 
stopped ‘him with his last barrel. 

As we were within sight of our horse, and 
found, upon counting up the spoils, that we 
had five rabbits and a pheasant, we agreed to 
start for home. On our arrival there we found 
a turkey browned to a turn, on which we had 
no misses scored up against us. We set to 
with a will, and ere long turkey was in and 
hunger out and our Christmas hunt for 1899 
came to a close in a manner which doubly 
enhanced its value as a pleasant memory. 
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FIELD TRIALS 





Kentucky Field Trial Association’s inaugural trials ———, 

Fes - Hermann C. Newcomb, secretary 

South ¢ lina Game Protective and Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s inaugural trial, ———., S. C., ———- —, W. G Jeffords, 


Jr., secretary 

United States Field ‘Trial Club’s 
Miss., January 22, etc. W.B 
Tenn. 


West Point, 


Trenton, 


annual trials, 
Stafford, secretary, 


Alabama Field ‘lial Club’s fourth annual trials, Greenville, 
Aia., February 5, et I’. H. Spencer, secretary 

Pacific Coz - A ield Trix aah ( tah s seventeenth annual trials, 
Bakersfieid, . January Ek. De Ruyter, secretary 

Champion Fi ie ld trials, West 
Point, Miss., following Stafford, 
secretary 


rials ‘Seagal jation’s annual 
x United States tuials. W. B 


Texas Field Trial Club’s inaugural trials, ———, Tex., Feb- 
ruary — C. A. Chabot, secretary and treasurer 

Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-fourth a:nual show 
New York, February 20-23. James Mortimer, ‘Townsend 
Building, superintendent 

Mascoutah Kennel Club’s tenth annual show, Chicago, 


March 7-1 John L 


7 Lincoln, secretary 

New England Kennel Club’s sixteenth annual show, Boston 
April 3-€ David Crocker, 

Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s second 


November 21-24. Marcel Viti, secretary. 


secretary 


annual show, 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 


IN our New Year’s number we choose the 
above subject for our editorial subject as be- 
ing one that should interest every reader; es- 
pecially those who know of, and recognize the 
influence of the American Kennel Club on the 
vast kennel interests of the United States and 
elsewhere. 

It will be the purpose of this article to ac- 


guaint many, perhaps even some of the dele- 
gates, with its organization, and the means 


leading to it, the writer being the initial mover 


in the formation of the club. 

Aiter writing to a number of personal 
friends, some of whom asked that a public 
presentation of the matter be made, the fol- 


lowing expressions of opinion were given, in 


deference to their request, and published in 
1884. 
‘There seems to be a divided opinion as to 


should be 
of individuals, or of 
think there is but one way 
to effect the desired and that is to 
have a call made at asking each club 
or organization, at points where bench shows 
have been held, to call meetings and elect dei- 
egates, to meet at some agreed point and there 
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how it (a national association) 
formed; whether of clubs, 
both combined. I 
object, 
once, 
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organize, and to begin with only such or- 
ganizations as send delegates or proxies. My 
experience has been that in forming most 


kinds of associations, it is wise to begin with 
as few as possible, and with men capable of 
effective work. Let us form something worthy 
of adoption, and make it national in work as 
well as in name. 

“T have written Mr. Elliot Smith, president 


of the Westminster Kennel Club, suggesting 
Philadelphia as the place, and the second 
"evening of the Philadelphia Kennel Club’s 


Show, as the time most suitable. I previously 
expressed a preference for Cincinnati or 
Cleveland as the most suitable place for a 
meeting and the last week in August as the 
best time; but now it would not give proper 
time for the election of delegates. I would 
suggest that each organization sending a del- 
gate should, at its meeting to appoint one, 
discuss the matter fully, and impress their 
vie ws upon the delegate chosen. 

“Twelve months will not elapse before the 
effective work of a good bench show organiza- 
tion will be seen and felt. The individual 
membership of breeders, exhibitors and sports- 
men are not objected to, and when they see 
how the organization is effected, its rules and 
regulations, and what it proposes to do for 
them, they can at will join if they wish. 

‘The main object of the association should 
be to perfect a uniform standard and a set of 
rules for its government. Each show to pre 
sent such prize-lists as they are warranted i 
giving, and to have its own financial responsi- 
bility. At present, even under the general in- 
structions to judges to use a specified stand- 
ard, they are told to judge some individual 
classes by whatever standard they wish. This 
should not -be so, and the only way breeders 
and exhibitors can ever be benefitted and pro- 
tected in their varied interests by a standard. 
is to have all association shows conducted 
under a specified one. This feature will take 
much time and care to and the most 
should be 


« srieart 
pertect, 


prominent breeders and owners 
consulted.” 
These with other less important sugges- 


tions were placed before the public and later 
the following call was made: 

“As the propriety and necessity of forming 

National Bench Show Association has been 
discussed and a general agreement arrived at 
that there should be one, we hereby issue a 
call to the kennel clubs and associations under 
whose auspices bench shows have been held 




















THE AMERICAN 
throughout the United States and Canada, to 
hold meetings at once and elect a delegate to 
represent them at a convention to be held at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on Wednesday, September 
17, at 10 o’clock a. m.; it being the second 
day oi the Philadelphia Kennel Club's bench 
show. 

“It it is tound impossible to send a delegate, 
if the name of any proxy elected to repre- 
sent, is mailed to either of the undersigned, it 
will be attended to, and the person promptly 
notified 

“When meetings are held, secretaries are 
requested to report the same at once to the 
press. Signed, 

“J. M. Tayzor. 
“Evciot SMITH.” 

A difference of opinion now arose over the 

question as to whether the association should 
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The exhibitors’ or individuals’ convention 
was held first, on September 16, at the Colon- 
nade Hotel. About seventy-five persons were 
present; the greater part not being in favor 
of such an organization, however, but many 
expressing themselves willing to support any 
movement which promised to benefit the ken- 
nel interests, and they were ready to hear what 
the promoters of an association of individuals 
could say in favor of such an organization. 
Mr. W. Wade was chosen chairman, and Mr. 
James Watson secretary of the meeting. Dr. 
J. S. Niven was another prominent individual 
promoter, and moved, aiter considerable dis- 
cussion, that an association be formed; but 
later withdrew it when asked to explain its 
objects. After an hour or more of discussion 
a motion to adjourn was carried. 

The meeting of club delegates 


had 


then 





individuals. The 


clubs or of 
prime mover in the one case believed a club 
of individuals, organized something alter the 
plan of the English Kennel Club, would prove 
such a power as the kennel interests of the 


be formed of 


country seemed to demand. Others, however, 
advanced good reasons why such an organ- 
ization should not be formed, claiming that a 
confederation of clubs only would serve to 
carry into effect the objects which would 
necessarily constitute the mainspring of either 
organization. There were others, again, who 
advanced the compromise doctrine of an or- 
ganization of clubs and individuals. The great 
difference of opinion, however, hinged upon 
the question of an organization of clubs, or 
an organization of individuals. and to settle 
the question, a meeting was called by the 
prominent movers of each idea of formation; 
the one for September 16, and the other for 
September 17; both being called to meet at 
Philadelphia. 





their innings, and when the hour arrived for 
work, Mr. Elliot Smith was elected temporary 
chairman, with Mr. S. G. Dixon secretary. 
Major Taylor stated that the object of the 
meeting was to form a bench show associa- 
tion, composed of clubs that had given bench 
shows, or that had been formed for that pur- 
pose. Mr. G. de Forest Grant spoke at length 
upon the question of organization, favoring a 
confederation of clubs with power to arbitrate 
field trial as well as bench show matters 
Major Taylor added that a club formed ct 
bench show associations would work no harm 
to breeders and exhibitors, who had failed 
to form an association; as their interests were 
so closely allied to those of the club, through 
which they could work, that what was good 


for one scemed equally good for all. 

The motion to form an association was car- 
ried, and later a committee on credentials re- 
ported the following clubs and delegates for 
each: 


The Philadelphia Kennel Club, S. G. 
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Dixon; Westminster Kennel Ciub, Elliot 
Smith; St. Louis Gun Club, John W. Mun- 
son; Montreal Kennel Club, by proxy, James 
Watson; New England Kennel Club, J. A. 
Nickerson; New Haven Kennel Club, G. E. 
Osborn; Baltimore Bench Show Association. 
G. N. Appold; Cleveland Bench Show Asso- 
ciation, C. M. Munhall; New Brunswick Pet 
Stock and Poultry Association, by proxy, El 
lot Smith; London Bench Show Association. 
by proxy, James Watson; Kentucky Kennel 
Club, Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati Bench Show 
\ssociation, and Illinois Kennel Club, by 
proxy, Major J. M. Taylor. Mr. Wade, who 
represented the Pittsburg Association, with- 
drew as soon as the temporary organization 
was effected, not looking upon a confedera- 
tion of clubs with favor. 

The chair was then empowered to appoint 
a committee of four to serve with him and re- 
port on a constitution and by-laws at an ad- 
journed meeting, to be held at Madison 
Square Garden October 22, appointing Messrs. 
S. G. Dixon, Major J. M. Taylor, J. A. Nick 
erson and W. B. Shattuc; at which time it 
was agreed that an election of officers would 
take place. 

\t the fixed date the meeting was held, all 
the original thirteen clubs having representa- 
tion, except the London, Canada, Bench Show 
Association. Mr. Elliot was again chairman 
of the meeting, Mr. E. S. Dixon acting as 
secretary, in the absence of his brother, Mr. 
S. G. Dixon. After the minutes of the last 
meeting were read the report of the commit- 
tee on constitution and by-laws reported, and 
after a few changes were made their report 
was adopted. 

The chair appointed a committee, by au- 
thority of the meeting, on the nomination of 
officers; selecting Messrs. Osborn, Appold and 
Campbell; who reported for the following per 
sons: Major J. M. Tayior for president; Mr. 
Elliot Smith, first vice-president; Mr. Samuel 
Coulson, of Montreal Kennel Club, second 
vice-president; Mr. E. S. Porter, secretary, and 
Mr. G. N. Appold, treasurer. 

The report of the committee said: ‘This 
association shall be called the American Ken- 
nel Club;” and thus on the 22d day of Octo 
ber, 1884, at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, was the A. K. C. launched; an 
organization that has more than justified and 
satisfied those who were instrumental in giv- 
ing the kennel and kindred interests of this 
country something of which they can be jus: 
ly proud, and fulfilling the wish of its initial 
promoters—that “something worthy of adop- 
tion be formed, making it national in work as 
well as in name.” 

The active member clubs now number 
fifty-four, and the delegates are men promi 
nent in the social and business life of New 
York and_ elsewhere. Photographs and 
sketches of many of them will appear in this 
and the following number, as well as furthei 
mention of the workings of the A. K. C., giv 
ing the detail of its work up to date. 


The detail of the organization has been 
given minutely and in detail, except the origi- 
nal constitution and by-laws, as well as the 
rules for governing dog shows; all of which 
show that the foundation of all of these was 
laid in the original report, many of them yet 
being almost exactly the same. 

\ll credit, then, to those who worked so 
well in the original organization, as weil as 
those who now carry out in such detail the 
features that to-day is the fear of the wrong- 
doer, as well as those who so valiantly work 
for the right of the exhibitor and breeder, be- 
cause it is right to do so. 

Mr. A. P. Vredenburg, with his assistants, 
Mr. James Watson and Mr. Newton Day, are 
doing a good work—which will be reviewed 
in our next issue 

(To Be Continued.) 
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Some Prominent A. K. C. Members 


Mr. A. Clinton Wilmerding is one of the 
valued members of the A. K. C., chosen as one 
of three representing the associate members. 
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A. CLinton WILMERDING 
Delegate representing Associate Members, A. K, C 


He is a member of the Executive Committee 
and chairman of the Finance Committee, is 
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constant in attendance and rarely misses a Mr. C. M. Munhall may properly be classed 
meeting of any kind. Mr. Wilmerding was as the “veteran” delegate, having had longer 


continuous service than any delegate to the 
\. K. C. He organized the club he repre- 
sents and has been its secretary ever since 
Mr. Munhall was the delegate of the Cleve- 
land Bench Show Association at the meeting 
at Philadelphia and which at the New York 
wljourned meeting organized the American 
Kennel Club. He has always been a loyal 
delegate, defending the interests of the A. K. 
C., whenever attacked. Mr. Munhall has been 
breeder and owner of dogs for years, and 
as very fond of field sports. An unfortunate 
street-car accident a few years ago deprived 
him of a foot, which unfits him for pleasures 
tield, but his genial and jovial disposition has 
served to sustain his admirable spirit and 
madness for all that tends to promote the best 
erests of the dog. While it is only now 
and then that he can be in attendance at the 
\. K. C. meetings, he can always be de 
pended upon to be present at the annual meet- 
ig, where his friends give him a warm greet- 
Sie 


THE cut in this issue faithfully represents 
r S . Hodge who rarely rt ever, musses 


M 





C. M. Munwaut 


Delegate representing the Cieveland Kennel ¢ 


one of the original organizers of the Amer! 
can Spaniel Club in 1881, and is now a life 
member thereof. He is one of two honorary 
members of the English Spaniel Club. He is 
also one of the ten official judges of the Amer 
ican Spaniel Club, and is often called upon to 
officiate in different sections of cur country 

Mr. Wilmerding is the owner of the Wat 
nong Kennels, and the breeder, or owner in 
the past, of the following dogs: In _ field 
spaniels, Ch. Black Prince, Ch. Newton Ab- 
bot Lady, Newton Abbot, the latter a prize 
winner; in Clumber spaniels, Ch. Newcastle 
and Tyne; Cocker spaniels, Ch. Doc, Ch. Ma- 
rion, Rollo, Watnong Wiggley, Watnong 
Black Duke, Watnong Tommy, Watnong. 
prize winners, and many other lesser lights. 
Mr. Wilmerding bred his dogs fer the work 
for which they were intended, he not only 
wanted a good looker but one for service with 
him afield, and his constant aim is to breed 
the field dog for their usefulness in the field 
This is most commendable, and I fear a 
point overlooked by many of the breeders oi 
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the present day ; t ew wee . :; ed 

Mr. Wilmerding. by his long and active seasaptii at _ " : 
service as a delegate, has proved himself a 
valuable and active one and is attentively 2 meeting of the A. K. ¢ He represents the 
listened to when discussing any measure American Pet Dog Club. which owes its 
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prominence to-day to his push and energy. 
Taking hold of it without backing, he has 
given two or three shows, and a success is 
always assured when he is at the helm. The 
show is now a famous one, the club holding 
its last one in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City, with an entry un- 
precedented. Mr. Hodge is now engaged in 
forming a Pomeranian club and its success 1s 
assured. 

Mr. Hodge is young, thirty years old, a 
publisher. His boyhood days were spent in 
St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., on a farm where he 
owned his first dogs and his tondness for 
them was established. He takes an active 
interest in the A. K. C., and does not hesitate 
to express his convictions on any matters 
coming before the delegates at their quarterly 
meetings. He is a valuable delegate. 


MR. Jacob Ruppert, Jr.. was born in New 
York City in 1867, and has been chosen bye 
the St. Bernard Club of America to represent 
its interests. He has always been an admirer 
of this noble breed of dogs, and in tlie past 
few years has owned many valuable ones. 
\dded to these he has secured some good 
specimens of the Boston terrier, 





Jacow Reuvrert, Jr 


Delegate representing St. Bernard Club of America 
& t 


Mr. Ruppert is at the head of one of the 
largest brewery establishments in the land, 





and represents his district in congress. His 
duties do not let him appear at the meetings 





Ms. Cc. F.. ®. Drake, of the t 1 of Drake & 
Zundel, with studio at 129 East Nineteenth 
street, New York City, represents the Mas- 
coutah Kennel Club of Chicago, Ills., and is 
a faithful representative in attendance and 
the interest of the club he represents, as well 
as the general kennel interests of the country. 
\lert and watchful, he is always found voting 
on the right side. His disposition is of the 
kind that makes and retains friends 





Mr. James Watson has been more or less 
connected with the work of the A. Kk. C 
since its organization, and to his hard 
the perfection of its rules are greaily ind 
For the past year or more he has had the 
immediate charge of the “Kennel Gazette.” 
and a noted improvement in the matter and 
illustrations are the immediate result. He 
fond of all breeds of dogs, but is most inte: 
ested in the beautiful collie. Among his oth 
duties he is often called to be a judge of s 
eral breeds. 
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\ number of delegates have pleasantly re 
sponded to an effort to get their photographs. 


but many were received too late for this issue 
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They will appear in the next along with one 
of the secretary, Mr, A. P. Vredenburgh. 





James Watson 
Delegate of Collie Club of America 


& 
The Continental’s Club Trials 


FOLLOWING the Eastern trials, on the 
same ground, it was supposed that the con- 
ditions would be better in way of cooler 
weather and game more in the open, but ex- 
pectations were not realized, the birds in re- 
ality being harder to find, and for some rea- 
son fewer bevies were found. 

This feature, a scarcity of birds, always de- 
tracts from the interest in trials, especially so 
to the spectators. To the experienced judge 
it does not make so much difference, as he is 
able to correctly estimate the worth of the 
dogs in their desire to find, their manner of 
hunting, and in all qualities that tend to make 
a “first rater.” 

The secretary of the Eastern Club, Mr. S 
C. Bradley, has given notice to the owners of 
the grounds forming the club’s preserve, that 
there must be a different order prevailing in 
the future; suspecting that they permit shoot- 
ing, trapping and netting, when not under 
special surveillance. A wise move has been 
made in adding about three thousand acres, 
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which will in some measure prevent the neces- 
sity of traversing the same territory daily. 
Mr, B. Waters and George Gray judged the 
Members’ stake, always an interesting feature 
of the trials. In the open Messrs. 
Waters, Osthaus and Phelps presided, giving 
all dogs thorough trials and arriving at con- 
clusions that must have given satisfaction to 
all. 

The weather conditions were most favorable, 
with the exception of a part of one day. It 
was much to be regretted that the sweepstake 
did not fill in sufficient numbers to justify a 
start and good competition. The dogs in the 
two trials had been pretty thoroughly tested, 
and their status decided, which tended to de- 
crease the entries materially. A good start 
can be assured in the future, by closing the 
entries for this stake thirty days in advance, 
with possibly an exception to winners in 
meetings after that time. 

If the grounds at Newton do not prove to 
be better in 1900 than for the past season, it 
would seem that a change would be desirable. 
Should such a conclusion be reached, an effort 
should be made to unite all the principal clubs 
in securing grounds and a keeper, that will 
leave no question in giving the utmost satis- 
faction to owners, handlers and judges, in a 
thorough test, such a one as is due to those 
wilo go to the expense of having dogs pre- 
pared. No one is prepared to say that this is 
accomplished under existing conditions. It 
is little satisfaction to an owner to go to the 
expense of buying a young dog, have him 
handled, pay entrance and breaking fees, andi 
if luck sees him down on poor giound with- 
out game, making a rather poor showing un- 
der difficult circumstances, to have him spot- 
ted out. This trouble should be remedied as. 


tal > 
SlLad ACs, 


far as possible by the clubs giving trials. 
The Members’ Stake had ten starters, Mr. S. 
C. Bradley being the happy 


owner of the 





by Prof. E. H. Ost! 


vinner 


Gilt Edge. 


ame in second with Ripsey, 


Prof. E. H. Osthaus 


twice winner of 
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first in previous trials. Ripsey ran in bad luck, 
as a little finding would probably have landed 
her a winner for the third successive time. 
Mr. Hobart Ame’s Belle of Hardbargain got 
a division of third. She was picked by some 
as the winner and doubtless would have been 
well to the front with a little better work on 
game. Vivian, piloted by Secretary Sturgis, 
came in for a share of third. Mr. C. W. 
Keyes was seemingly ‘“‘not in it” with his 
entry of Pauline, being the victim of mis- 
placed confidence. 

The Derby had eleven starters, Geneva 
proving her superiority very cleverly, a second 
time. She is a dashing, merry worker, with 
excellent pace, which is well sustained. She 
has ample range, is nicely handled, works well 
on game, very stanch and a good repeater, 
making her a very strong antagonist. Sioux, 
second, under guidance of George Gray, Mr. 
Avent having returned to Tennessee, ran in 
good form. She has all the speed and range 
necessary and lost to the winner in manner of 
working out her ground. She ran in im- 
proved form under Gray, as she was under 
better control. 

Count Hunter, third, for the second time, 
had a lot right on his heels for the place. He 
is a persistent hunter, always going and busy, 
leaving the pottering business for others. He 
covers a lot of territory and is generally good 


on game. 

Next to the winners came Bona, Brant and 
Harwick Boy, with the advantage with Brant. 
All three of these are excellent puppies. Bona, 
from her start and showing in the Northwest, 


did not come up to expectations. Brant is 





Lapy’s Count GLADSTONE 


Second, All-age Stake, Continental Trials 


undecided in point work and Harwick Boy 
was not under best control. Bootsie S. and 
My Sue S., while pleasant and merry workers, 
have not the necessary pace and range ior 
field trial work. Bob Acres, Trixie and 
Croxie Kent II, are hardly up to field trial 
form. 

The All-Age Stake had in it a number of 
proved good ones, Col. R., for the second time 





in two weeks, proving himself rather easily 
the best. His style, pace and range, and man- 
ner of hunting his ground, makes him a 
formidablecompetitor in any company. Lady’s 
Count Gladstone lacks the dash of Col. R., 
and is not so quick in single bird work, 
neither has he the pace and range—good as 
it is. Lad of Jingo was well up for second 
place and had he been so placed no objection 





Hav’s BELLE 
Third, Derby, Monongahela Trials 


could have been made. He has the courage 
and ability to go, hunts out ground well, and if 
it holds birds no dog is more likely to find 
them, as bird finding is one of his strongest 
points. So far as tried, no trial was too long 
ior him; a dog of excellent qualities. 

Good dogs, all winners, unplaced, were: 
Young Jingo, Pinks Boy, Jack, Uncle B., 
Alex C. and Minnie’s Girl; the latter out of 
form. Dogs thoroughly outclassed were: 
Toby’s Bob, Roland, and Toby’s Mark; Rol- 
and not showing as well as when seen last 
season. 


re 
Here and There 


WHILE the attendance at the Continental 
Club’s field trials was not as large as that of 
the Eastern, and failed to be as successful in 
this respect, it was more than made up by the 
president, Mr. Hobart Ames, and his assistants 
acting as generous hosts. Few will forget the 
enjoyable evenings spent during the week in 
their parlors. 

* * * 

Mr. Theodore Sturgis, secretary and treas- 
urer, had things well in hand. The drawings 
were promptly made and all announcements 
properly before those interested. While of 
demure look and mien, no one suspecting 
what is in his mind; he can always be de- 
pended upon for his contribution for the 
amusement of his friends. Many think his 
sedateness springs from his worrying over 
what he shall spring upon them next. 

















Mr. S. C. Bradley, the jolliest secretary of 
them all, while large of body, has a heart of 
very correct proportions. No one can lead 
him when it comes to making fun for the 
boys. He is a combination of the alert secre- 
tary, good field trial director, judge, and all 
round sportsman. May his shadow, which is 
of full size, never grow less. 

es ¢ 8 


Miss Elizabeth Bradley, a charming 
daughter, inherits many of the beaming fea- 
tures of the father. She has been a regular at- 
tendant at the trials for two years, and has 
become the “daughter of field trials,” the fa- 
vorite of all. She goes afield when the time 
is not taken up by the trials, and is destined 
to become an expert shot. 

* * ~*~ 


The handlers, Rose, Tucker, Gray, Johnson 
and others, had good strings of dogs, and to 
their credit had them in best possible order 
for their running. 

es 

Charlie Tucker gave the boys a genuine sur- 
prise in Geneva, the best derby he ever started, 
and one can imagine the silent chuckling he 
induiged in before the start, not saying a word, 
but listening to more than one who were 
“sure” they had the winner. Geneva is no 
fluke, coming to the scratch whenever called 
and always putting up a rattling good heat. 
Coming ili use as she was in the Continental 
trials, she proved an easy winner with the 
heavy handicap. Jack and Pink Boy were 
two other good ones, landing in good places 
under his skillful management. Charlie kept 
the boys guessing. 

* x 

Dave Rose kept the boys on the alert when 
he had Brant, Bona, Alex C., Lady Count 
Gladstone and Lord of Jingo down; the last 
two making the best showing for him. Lady’s 
Count Gladstone fitly represented the Eng- 
lish setter with great style and continued good 
work; Lad of Jingo holding up the pointer 
end in excellent shape. The longer he ran the 
better form shown. He has fine bottom and 
is a great bird finder. 

x * Ox 

George Gray was ready for all comers and 
could make it interesting for them with Young 
Jingo, Col. R., Uncle B., and others. Col. R. 
was much admired by all and placed the two 
all-age stakes to his credit, winning both 
rather easily. When at his best, the dog that 
beats him is liable to take first honors. 
Young Jingo seemed to run in bad luck, fail- 
ing to find game at critical times or was on 
ground not the best. He is a spirited mover, 
a busy dog always, and good on game. At 
the end of the trials his merit as a field dog, as 
well as his fine breeding, was enough to sat- 
isfy the Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels 
that he was the dog they wanted, paying a long 
price for him. They are not likely to be dis- 
appointed in their_purchase. 

* * 


J. H. Johnson was on from the west and 
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his representatives, Harwick Boy and Count 

Hunter, were good ones. Count Hunter land- 

ed third in both derbies, a good showing when 

the strong competition is considered. J. H. 

was in his best form also. 
* * * 

The strongest representative of the Avent 
and Duryea Kennels was the derby bitch 
Sioux, second to Geneva in both the Eastern 
and Continental trials. Ordinarily she could 
readily be counted upon as a “sure” winner. 
She met a “scorcher” in Geneva who low- 
ered her colors. However, a first and two 
seconds is a brilliant record for her. Sioux 
lost nothing by being in the hands of George 
Gray in the Continental trials, as she made 
her best showing with him. 





YouNG 
A Noted Field 


JInGo 


lrial Winner 


The season of bench shows for 1900 is at 
hand and from the number of dates already 
claimed by the prominent clubs, the season 
promises to be an unusually brilliant one. 
Providence opens the list, followed by Macon, 
Ga., New York, Chicago and others. The 
field trial circuit will close with the U. S. 
trials, followed by the champion stakes and 
Alabama trials, which will not detract from 
the shows, as the dates do not conflict. Noth- 
ing would add more to attract in the several 
shows than to have a good entry of field 
trial winners, if only for exhibition. Thous- 
ands would like to see such dogs as Col. R., 
Young Jingo, Lad of Jingo, Lady’s Count 
Gladstone, Dot’s Jingo, Two Spot, Vic’s Vic, 
Uncle B., Count Dauston, Pink B., Jack, Joe 
Cumming, Bang III., Tony Boy, Dash An- 
tonio, Maries Sport and two of his get, Sports 
Destiny and Sports Gath, Ripstone, Cincin- 
nati’s Pride and others. Try it, gentlemen. 

* + * 


The A. K. C., at its last meeting, had a 
rather knotty problem to unravel, but to the 
credit of the delegates, it must be said that 
they did right because it was right to do so, 
giving the credit of a number of wins to the 








black and tan terrier Fannie, belonging to the 
Green City Kennels, Dayton, O., the owners 
being blameless for any misstatement as to her 
age when shown. 

ok * 

Prof. E. H. Osthaus was a busy man dur- 
ing the Eastern and Continental Club’s trial 
as aside from his duties as a judge, his ser- 
vices were in constant demand by those who 
admire and appreciate his artistic work. Be- 
fore coming to the above trials he had offi- 
ciated at both the Monongahela and Ohio 
State trials, taking time to finish just before, 
the masterpiece of his life, a painting for Mr. 
S. Murray Mitchell, of the Aldine Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., in size, 6 by 16 feet, portraying 
Mr. Mitchell's favorite field dogs. The lovers 
of art will be able to spend pleasantly, hours 
before this picture, when visiting Philadelphia, 
and no one should pass through the city 
without a call. Mr. Mitchell is pleased with 
its every detail and will take pleasure in show- 
ing it. 


* * * 

The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Dog 
Show Association was held Jan. 9 at the club’s 
office, Room 320 Witherspoon Building. The 
following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: Clement B. Newbold, Presi- 
dent; Edward Moore Robinson, Alexander 
Van Rensselaer and Louis A. Biddle, Vice 
Presidents; Marcel A. Viti, Secretary; S. Boyd 
Carrigan, Treasurer; which officers with 
James W. Paul, Jr., John C. Groome, Francis 
Edward Bond, John W. Geary, Mitchell Har- 
rison, George R. Packard, Reginald K. 
Shober, D. Murray Bohlen and Henry Jarrett, 
constitute the Board of Governors. The Sec- 
ond annual Show will be held at Horticultural 
Hall upon November 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

It will be seen by the above notice that the 
organization at Philadelphia is a live one and 
will be in position to improve upon its last 
bench show, good as it was. It has acted 
wisely in giving a notice so far in advance. 

The recent Joliet, Ill., Bench Show 
brought out some of the best dogs in the 
country. The ‘Woodbine Kennels of Ne- 
waygo, Mich., had some entries and came 
out victorious. In Cockers, the Woodbine 
Kennels “Martello” took first prize in limit, 
open and winners’ classes. In _ Setters, 
Woodbine Kennels Susie Furness wins first 
in novice and limit class, and reserve in 
winners, defeating the noted dogs, Monk 
of Furness Drake, and Spark Druid. In 
Free for All Class Cincinnatus Trixie took 
second prize, being defeated by Champion 
Frederica Mathews, of St. Paul Minn. 

At the Michigan Field Trials at Lake 
View, over fifty of the best dogs of the 
state were nominated, many withdrawing, 
however, the evening before the race. The 
Woodbine Kennels again achieved great 
glory. In the Derby Class, Mr. Jacobi ran 
his English Setter Woodbine King, against 
the winner, Deacon Byers. The race was a 
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close one but was won by Frank Holmes’ 
dog. Woodbine King showed up so well 
that he was sold to Prout & Lenning, 
Howard City, for $100. In All Age Stake, 
Woodbine Pete took first prize and Joseph 
M second. Both of these dogs are out of 





\ noted reporter with his prospective bench and 


field trial winner 


Mr. Jacobi’s prize winning setter, Cincin- 
natus Trixie, well known by the sportsmen 
and bench shows in the United States. Her 
picture has appeared in previous issues. She 
is the mother of the famous litter of pup- 
pies born in the field and shown in the puppy 
pictures now so familiar to readers. of 
FIELD AND STREAM. Woodbine Pete is 
owned by Lute Gibbs, Edmore, Mich., who 
was offered $200 for his dog after the trials, 
but refused. Joseph M is owned by Dr. C. 
McClintock, Detroit, Mich., and will be run 
in the Chatham, Ont., trials. 


Fad 


Waste No Time 
Ed. F. Haberlein 


FIELD AND STREAM requests the writer to 
contribute an article for this department of 
the magazine. The majority of readers of the 
sportsmen’s magazines have from time to time 
read his say-so regarding dog training, so 
that, without falling into repetitions, he was 
raking his brains for a suitable theme, when 
a letter came to hand from a Texas sports- 
man. That letter speaks volumes, and as its 
reproduction may be the means of preventing 
other brother sportsmen getting into the 
same dilemma, it may here follow: 

Mr. E. Haberlein: 

Dear Sir—A friend of mine handed me your 
“Amateur Dog Training,” which I have just 
finished reading, and I must say the perusal 
of the book gave me much pleasure. I have 
always been an ardent sportsman, but never 
realized the delights of quail shooting until 























WASTE 


last fall, when I had the pleasure of shooting 
over a perfectly broken dog—he was old and 
had but one eye but the way he winded birds 
and stood them was a revelation—and I then 
made up my mind that I should never go 
after “Bob White” unless it was in company 
with a good dog, and naturally I cast about 
for a pup that I thought I could train to just 
that perfection that this old dog exhibited 
when I first saw him. I tried a pup shortly 
after and got my hands on a copy of and 
following its directions I have been training 
my dog for the past seven months, but I can’t 
say that I have had the results that I expect- 
ed; the treatment may be all right with some 
dogs, but with that have a head and 
will of their own, all persuasion and kindly 
treatment will avail naught, and that is just 
the trouble with mine. He does his work 
fairly well, but once in a while he takes a 
notion not to do as he is bid, and as the book 
says not to use the whip or spike collar, you've 
simply got to wait until some other time when 
he is probably in better humor. My dog is 
just nine months old, and as there is in him 
the making of a fairly good dog, I am going 
to make another trial and follow your method. 
I suppose with the force collar you recom- 
mend and sell I can correct his bad habits and 
bring him under subjection, and as there is 
a string tied to it, I will at all events not have 
a repetition of my present troubles, that of 
seeing the last of the dog as he gets under 
the house after being commanded to “charge” 
r “hold.” I will ask you therefore to quote 
me price of your force collar, or you may 
send me one by mail or express, and I will 
remit you promptly upon receipt of same. 
Probably you have also revised your book in 
which event I would be glad to have a copy 
of it, although I suppose there is little if any 
revision necessary. Awaiting the favor of an 
early reply, Yours very truly, 





dogs 


Epwarp G. Senc, San Antonio, Tex. 
In olden times dog _ training, or rather 
“breaking,” as it was appropriately termed, 


was conducted on brutal lines, and therefore a 
dog “breaker” was himself contemptuously 
looked down upon as a brute. In the en- 
deavor to inculcate desirable accomplishments 
the helpless pupil was starved and beaten till 
nearly dead and scared out of its wits, thus 
destroying the sagacity and instinctive pro- 
pensities of the dog. Some of the older books 
on dog training plead for a more considerate 
treatment; later on the author of one of those 
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force in 

kind treatment and su- 
The above letter proves the 
The writer has in 


theoretical works ahecmeery forbids 
any manner, advisin 
asion altogether. 
folly of such a system fully. 
his possession a number of just such letters 
from other sadly disappointed amateurs. 

To train a dog is not undertaken for the 
mere fun of the thing, but for the purpose of 
getting one for practical use as an efficient 
helpmate afield, and if seven months are taken 
up inducing a pup to do the bidding fairly 
well and that only when inclined to do so, 
at times disappearing under the house to re- 
main there till in better humor, then it is not 
to be wondered at why some amateurs get dis- 
gusted and throw up the whole thing as a bad 


job. Wherein lies the trouble?—it’s the un- 
availiing, ttime-robbing, vexious system pur- 
sued; a waste of time and energies, pure and 


simple! 

By the suasive system accomplishments are 
sought to be attained through coaxing and 
play only, and as the trainer must suit his ef- 
forts to the inclination of the pupil in par- 
ticipating in the frolic, progress must neces- 


sarily be slow. Then, too, one of the most 
pernicious habits is the regular outcome of 
such play—mouthing the bird, to say nothing 


of the inability on part of the trainer to pre- 
vent flushing and chasing, breaking shot, 
plucking and even eating the dead bird, 
and the great uncertainty as to obeying orders 
at any time . = 

“What is worth doing at all 
right,” and since there is a 
(force system without the 
ficient, reliable and never failing, by which 
the above mentioned faults will not only be 
averted but can even be effectually overcome 
in dogs of any age; brought under subjection 
and to obedience under all circumstances, the 
amateur trainer should lose no time experi- 
menting on this line. The writer, not a the- 
orist but a practical trainer of nearly forty 
years’ experience, knows whereof he ‘speaks. 

For lack of a proper understanding the 
training of a dog is usually thought to be a 
terrible, vexing task, while in fact, if properly 
pursued, it will be found a pleasurable under- 
taking. Force (without the whip) judiciously 
applied, combined with kind and sensible 
treatment—using the force collar to effect at- 
tention and obedience, words of praise and 
— to encourage and reward for good 
yehavior, will never fail ji ‘sulting  sat- 
cece af ull in resulting sat 


is worth doing 
practical system 
whip), speedy, ei- 
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ACRACE IN THE FOG TO THE BAY OF FUNDY 


PLISH, 
The Dominion At- 
lantic Liner, 
Prince Edward 
was fast leaving 
Boston Light be- 
hind and was 
pointing her nose 
toward the Bay of 
Fundy. A_ heavy 
rain was falling, 
slightly piercing a 
dense fog which 
enveloped the 
waters of Massa 
chusetts Bay. The 
fog in a few hours 
yielded to the rain 
and commenced tu 
litt. The Prince 











« a — 
Edward was 
bound for St. John 

from Boston and h about fifty passengers 
on board including a fair proportion of ‘Blue- 
noses 








[It was Wednesday morning, the regular 

iy of the steamer. The St. Croix. of 
1 Line, was scheduled to 
r that morning, and be 
f the officers on eacl 
I of $500 a side t 
th St. John first in the 
the fastest time 


e ste 





> 4 1 
»OsSTON season tne seamer 
each steamer had been boasting of 


and merits of the rival 


and to decide the matter it agreed that 





was 

the boats would race on this Wednesday, with 
weather fair or thick, 

Ihe steamers sailed at the same hour and 


immediately ran into a thick fog as they 
About three 
afternoon the fog lifted and 

t tward those on 
Prince Edward could see the St. 


steamed out through the bay. 
o’clock in the 
through the | 
board the 


1 
o the ea 





ze 





splash. : 


Croix with full steam on and running almost 
on a parallel with her rival. Up to this time 
few of the passengers on eitlfer steamer were 
aware that a race between the two boats was 
in progress. However, those on the main 
deck were observers of the match for 
speed, and much interest thereupon was take? 
in the exciting contest. Every one of the 
crew from Captain to ordinary deckhand, on 
the Prince Edward kept an eye on the fleet 
St. Croix. 

“We are leaving the St. Croix.” 
er, a tall young man, addressed his remark 
to a young lady, who sat beside him; a blue- 
eyed Nova Scotia maid of perhaps eighteen 
summers. 

“Yes,” said she, “we are le: 
Croix and I think we wil 
she is a fast boat.” 


soon 


The speak- 


St. 


ugh 





Beside the first speaker was another young 
man, who was very much absorbed in 
He was Tre , 


pear to see the race oi 





, L- 
ad JOOR, 
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angeline’’ and did 


the liners, and little did 


ading “Ey not ap- 











he seem to care as he sat with the collar of his 
mackintosh turned up ai his outing cap 
pulled down over his curly hair, virtually 
buried in the book. 

“My friend, Mark, is wr up in the forest 
prin . the murmuring es, and the hem 
locks,” remarked the girl’s companion, and at 


e continued, “Are you ft the Prov- 





inces?” 
“Yes.” said she. “I live in 
\ alley.” 


Annapolis 





Of course you are far vith ‘Evang 
ine?’”’ he queried. 

“es,” she replied, “we read n the 
schools of Nova Scotia.” 

“My name? Oh, my name is Kathleen 


she answered, “and yours?” 

“My friend calls me Hal,” he replied. “I 
am from New York and am making my first 
trip to the Provinces. We are going to see 


the country and hope to get an impr« 


ss of the 

















local color. 
not?” 

“Yes, some parts of the Province are quite 
attractive,” said she. 

Just then the fog whistle began to toot. 
The thick mist had returned and now envel- 
oped the racing steamers. A blast from the 
St. Croix indicated that the rival boat was 
yet within sounding distance. 

Another blast from the hoarse whistle of 
the St. Croix. This time the sound was fur 
ther ahead, an indication that the International 
Liner was “gaining.” The Captain of the Ed- 
ward ordered on more steam and soon the 
steamer was plunging away through the mist 
at a flying pace. 

The St. Croix held her own, however, as 
was known by the frequent toots of her fog 
whistle. Presently the sound of her whistle 
grew by degrees indistinct, and after a time 
only the occasional blasts of the Prince Ed- 
ward reverberated through the fog bank. Evi- 
dently the liners were parting from the same 
course way. 

The young folks remained on deck chatting 
together until supper time, but as all were 
feeling a trifle under the weather they retired 
to their staterooms directly after the meal. 

All night long the Captain of the Prince 
Edward was on the alert for any sound or 
sign of the St. Croix, but not a blast was heard 
save the frequent hoarse warnings from the 
whistle of his own boat. At four thirty o'clock 
a faint glimmer of dawn lightened the eastern 
horizon. Day was approaching and the fog 
was commencing to lift. Overhead patches of 
azure sky were revealed through the floating 
mist and presently the moon shone through 
the vanishing fog. The Prince Edward was 
entering Fundy and a rosy tint illumined the 
waters of the great bay in the east. To the 
west, moonlight gave color to the rugged 
shores of New Brunswick, while toward the 
southeast lay the great island of Grand Man- 
an, just visible at sunrise. Nature was be- 
ginning to awake. 

Hal was up and astir and going out on the 
deck of the Prince Edward he viewed the 
morning f daybreak in Fundy. Re- 
turning below to the aft of the boat where the 
staterooms were located he hustled his chum 
Mark out of bed and into his clothes. 

The two were soon joined on the promenade 
deck by their young lady acquaintance of the 

l where they spark- 


day before, t 
ling waters of the great bay at sunrise. It 
nd in its sublim- 


Nova Scotia is picturesque, is it 
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was a glorious scene and gr 
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Over the sky line of Grand Manon our tour- 
ists discerned a thick line of It was 
the smoke of the St. Croix and she was com- 
ing up the bay at high speed, and it now 
looked as if she might be in the race again. 
The rival liner had crept up on the Prince Ed 
ward in the night and now she was right on 
the trail of the Dominion flyer. N r came 
the St. Croix, and on sped the Edward across 
the broad bosom of the bay 





smoke. 








A RACE IN THE FOG TO THE BAY OF FUNDY 


to the crew 
that the St. Croix was coming up the bay and 


Word was soon passed around 


there was much excitement among the sea- 
men. The Captain ordered the engineer to 
crowd on full steam, but despite the latter's 
efforts the St. Croix rapidly worked up very 
close to the stern and soon was abreast of 
the English steamer. At last, to the dismay 

Edward, 


of the officers on board the Prince 





the St. Croix forged ahead a boat's length. 
“Which boat are you betting on, Hal? 


queried Mark. 

“On the Prince Edward,” said Hal 

“I'll wager you the price of a dinner at St. 
John that the St. Croix wins,” responded 
Mark. 

“Agreed,” said Hal, “give us your hand.” 

“Hurrah!” “Hurrah!” the officers and crew 
were cheering on the Edward, for in the 
meanwhile the boat had steamed ahead of the 
St. Croix and now the latter war playing sec- 
ond, off the Edward’s stern, with a silhouette 
of trees in dark autumnal brown, little white 
farm houses nestled in among the foot hills 
on the New Brunswick shore. And in the 
early morn the farmers come out from their 
houses to view the race, as from the New 
Brunswick shore, the racing steamers were 
clearly visible. 

On board the Prince Edward the firemen 
were throwing innumerable heavy pine rails 
into the glowing furnace. This gave the boat 
increased impetus and the Edward bounded 
ahead of the St. Croix like a creature of life. 
As the day advanced a lighthouse some miles 
ahead up the bay loomed into view. 

“That lighthouse marks the entrance into 
the harbor of St. John.” said an officer of the 
steamer to Hal, “and if we can keep a lead 
over the St. Croix until we reach the light, 
ll win the wager. The channel narrows 







we wi 
there.” he continued, “and only one vessel 
can enter the harbor at a time, so the prize is 
almost within our grasp.” 

Fortunately the Edward had a large quan- 
tity of pine rails stowed away on the lower 
deck, and these made tim [ 
the St. Croix had gai 





by a fresh supply at 
Prince Edward darted ahead 
tional steamer and shot 
nel leading the St. Croi: 
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the young Nova Scotia maid 
“That is the Prince Rupert en route for 
Digby. Oh, dear, now I must wait in St. 


John,” she said. 
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us,” said Mark. 
“Then we will see S 
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TOURIST SPORTSMAN NOTES 


The Bennington and Rutland railroad is 
the favorite route to the Green Mountain 
region. Excellent fishing is found in season 
through the valley of Otter and the Batten- 
kill. These mountain streams and _ tributar- 
ies are stocked with trout each year from the 
State Fish Hatchery and in season they fur- 
nish the best of sport. At Rutland the Ben- 
nington road connects with the Rutland rail- 
road for points North and East. 

Johnsonville, not far from Troy, N. Y.. 
and on the main line of the Fitchburg rail 
road, is a gateway to a fine country for the 
fishermen, sportsman and tourist. This is 
the land of the Battenkill River, which is 
stocked with fish that will bite—trout, small 
mouth bass, pickerel and wall eyed pike, all 
gamey and full of fight. To the lover of na- 
ture the country hereabout is very beautiful 
in season, 

The only all rail line to the eastern coast of 
Maine is the Washington County Railroad— 
“the Sunrise route.” The present season has 
given ample proof of the excellence of this 
country as a hunting region. It is a great 
country for deer and moose, and its water 
ways are almost countless. Chains of lakes, 
the great bay of the Passamaquoddies, the 
battlements of Grand Manan and West 
Quoddy Head are picturesque features of 
this eastern country. The present month 
will witness many stirring battles of the ice 
boats. Pennamaquan Lake is an especially 
attractive place for this exhilirating pastime. 

The new steamer Chester W. Chapin, of 
the Narragansett Bay, is now in commission 
between New York and Providence, and al- 
ready has proved a rival to that fleet winged 
flyer of the Sound, the Richard Peck. This 
is a popular route of travel between New 
York, Providence and Boston. 





The Southern Railway announces the 
opening of the tourist season. with lines 
stretching over the entire South. Superb 
service is offered by this road from New 
York to St. Augustine, Florida. “The Land 
of the Sky” is a popular region during the 
winter season. Further information may be 
had and illustrated literature by applying to 
Alexander S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, New York. 

Florida is one of the most celebrated states 
in the Union for fishing, as well as for hunt- 
ing. Tarpon fishing is one of the great 
sports of the South and along the East coast 
these large fish abound in numbers and in 
many of the bays and inlets of the lower sec- 
tion of the coast they come in to feed. King 
fish, Jew fish and swordfish are often cap- 
tured weighing from two to three hundred 
pounds. These species are quite abundant 
around Jupiter Light and Southward to the 
the Florida East Coast Railway, which cov- 
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ers the entire coast from Jacksonville to 
Miami. 


Tourists contemplating a trip West will do 
well to take the Denver and Rio Grande 
railroad, if planning a trip beyond the 
Rockies. This is the great scenic route of 
the continent and leads over Marshall Pass, 
the highest altitude reached by steel rails in 
the Rocky Mountains. There is a wonderful 
buoyancy to the air on this mountain 
height and the scenery from this point is 
beyond compare. 

Ice boating is a favorite winter pastime on 
the icy surface and broad expanse of Lake 
Champlain during the winter months. Much 
of this sport naturally centres at Burlington, 
Vt., which is the largest city on the lake and 
also is admirably situated for the starting 
point of the white winged flyers of this 
Northern country. To reach Burlington, 
the most direct route in winter is via the 
New York Central to Troy—thence to 
White Creek via the Fitchburg where you 
take the Rutland and Bennington for Rut- 
land and then the Rutland road for Burling- 
ton. R. S. McKeever is the wide awake 
passenger agent of the Rutland railroad and 
early this season he will open up a new re- 
gion for the Sportsman Tourist. 


An extension has been added to the line, 
which will run across upper Lake Cham- 
plain over Grand Isle, and leading to Og- 
densburg, whence the line of travel makes 
connections for the West. Further informa- 
tion concerning the Rutland route may be 
obtained of Mr. McKeever by addressing 
him at Rutland., Vt. 





Going east or coming south, if the traveler 
is fortunate enough to be a passenger on one 
of the Norfolk and Western superb trains, 
he finds here the fulfillment of his fondest 
hopes as to railway travel. Aside from the 
train service, which everybody knows is un- 
excelled, the chief attraction of this road is 
the beautiful country through which it passes 
and historic spots that one comes in contact 
with, which fill the land of the Shenandoah 
to overflowing. If the traveler is touched by 
the grandeur of nature’s art and the beauty 
of panoramic scenes, from the time the great 
engines begin their climb up the Alleghanies 
and rush along the Blue Ridge mountains, 
a picture changeable but no less inspiring, 
entertains the looker on. The points that we 
have become familiar with when in college 
we studied the early days of our country and 
its trials, crowd upon us at almost every stop 
of the train, and we frequently recall in- 
stances of history that we are familiar with 
which we remember so clearly that we fancy 
at times that we were partakers therein. The 
Norfolk and Western traverses the garden 
spot of Virginia. The famous Shenandoah 
Valley, situated between the Blue Ridge and 
towering Alleghanies, forms one of the most 
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beautiful scopes of country thatarailroade\ 

passed through. There you find clear, spark- 
ling rivers and brooks to rest the eye upon, 
and when tired of this we hardly realize it 
until we are brought by the power of steam 
up on the side of a mountain where a view of 
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the surrounding country can be had, broken, 
as it is, by high and rugged mountains. When 
we roll into Washington or Norfolk after a 
day on the Norfolk and Western we feel lit- 
tle fatigue, for the day has been one of real 


enjoyment, a thing that rarely tir 





























Any of the books mentioned here may be secured from 
ye sent post-paid, direct from the publisher, 
The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 


York, have recently published a delightful 
book of outdoor pictures by Thure de Thul- 
strup. The pictures are in size eleven 
inches long by eight inches wide and are 
nicely selected, covering golfing, football, 
skating, and many other outdoor sports. A 
very attractive book and well worthy of space 
in the library of the most fastidious. 

‘Buffalo Jones’ Forty Years of Adven- 
ture,” compiled by Colonel Henry Inman, is 
a new and worthy book recently published 
by Crane & Company of Topeka, Kansas. 
The twenty-eight extended chapters carries 
the reader through a long and interesting life 
of adventure on the western plains, in the 
mining camps of the Rocky Mountains, and 
in the far-away regions of the North. The 
many thrilling incidents of Mr. Jones’ re- 
markable life are told in a breezy and enter- 
taining manner, and aside from the excellent 
literary merit of the book, it is also a history 
in part of the western country, well worth the 
two dollars for which it sells. 








“A Mountain Exile,” is a charming book 
from the pen of Francis J. Hagan, and fully 
merits the large sale with which it is meet- 
ing. The writer shows an excellent knowl- 
edge of life as it is in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, from whence the scene is taken, and 
portrays with graphic touch the complicated 
twistings and windings of a Kentucky feud. 
Interwoven with the general thread of the 


1 


story, an interesting and touching romance, 
many [ [ 


are little incidents of outdoor life so 



























Upon receipt of the price they will 
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true to nature as to give it a corner in every 
sportsman’s heart. ’Tis a book that holds 
the reader fascinated until the last chapter is 
reluctantly devoured and leaves him unsatis- 
fied and hungry for more. It is neatly got- 
ten up and nicely illustrated. Published by 
S. Rosenthal & Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“The Delahoydes,” by Colonel Heury In- 
man, is a clean and wholesome story of boy 
life on the western plains, recently published 
by Crane & Company of Topeka, Kansas. 
“The Delahoydes” were two boys brought 
up on the old Santa Fe Trail, the great high- 
way of the plains. Of mixed French and In- 
dian parentage they took naturally to the 
wild life of the country. Though there are 
naturally sensational incidents, they are not 
told in sensational style, and the book is ex- 
ceptionally good reading for boys. The in- 
cidents in the lives of Custer, Sheridan, Cody 
and other famous men introduced as charac- 
ters in the story, are true to history and the 
book is instructive as well as entertaining. 
It is attractively gotten up and well illus- 
trated. The price, one dollar, is small con- 
sidering its merit. 


Our readers will notice in another column 
of this issue a short article on dog training 
from the pen of Mr. Ed. F. Haberlein. 
This writer is one of the best known dog 
men in the West and his book, “The Ama- 
teur Trainer,” contains a world of useful in- 
formation for dog owners. The book can be 
had at this office. Bound in paper, $1, or 
in cloth for $1.50. 
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Before the White Man Came 


“Before the White Man Came,” that su- 
perb picture from the brush of C. M. Rus- 
sell, the cowboy artist, is one that will find 
favor in the hearts of every appreciative 
sportsman in America. It carries us far back 
to the days when the buffalo, elk and ante- 
lope roamed in countless hordes across the 
western plains, and the red man alike as wild 
and free dashed hither and yon across the 
prairies and over the foot hills on his nim- 
ble pinto pony. 

But today the buffalo is no more, while 
the elk and antelope are few and far be- 
tween. There are a number of fine artists 
in America, but few, very few of them are 
familiar with the western country, and far less 
of them have seen the wild buffalo running 
free and unhampered by barbed wire fences,, 
following the bent of his own free will. 

Mr. Russell knew the Indian as he was and 
has seen the buffalo ‘as grass” upon the 
plain. He has lived the life of the range 
since youth and a cowboy himself has be- 
come familiar with Indian life as it was 
before the red man had annexed the trap- 
pings of squalor and degradation which are 
his today. He has the ability to compete 
with our most famous artists whose illustra- 
tions appear regularly in some of our best 
publications, but his innate modesty and in- 
difference to fame have led him to neglect 
following up the advantage. 

Mr. Russell has made painting a work of 
love and he chooses to remain a cowboy and 
leave illustrating to those who will. 

When he wishes to paint he does so 
choosing his own subjects and using his own 
instead of some prosy story writer’s ideas 
Because of this his every effort is a master 
piece. 

In this picture which he painted for 
FIELD AND STREAM, he has pictured to us 
the Indian as he was “Before the White 
Man Came’’—the strong, proud, bold and 
commanding despot of the plains. A man of 
robes and meat and war and love and 
feasting. “Tis a wild and wierd scene full of 
life and action and a picture that will live 
long aiter the wild Indian and the noble 
Russell have alike passed into the great be- 
yond 

We print an abbreviated reproduction of 
this picture on another page of this issue. 
We are having a fine reproduction of the 
original painting made, in size 17x22 inches, 
and wil! mail a copy of it as a premium to 
any one sending us one dollar for a year’s 
subscription, or renewal for FIELD AND 
STREAM. The picture is copyrighted by us 
and can not be secured elsewhere. We shall 





give out a limited number. of these pictures 
as premiums after which they cannot be se- 
cured for less than three dollars each. 
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Our readers will do well to drop a card to 
the Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., request- 
ing their new catalogue. The tried and true 
Smith gun is ever interesting and the Hunter 
bicycles for 1900 are better than ever. 

The Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co., 
Reading, Mass., is issueing a bran new cata- 
logue that will interest every one who has 
occasion to make their bed out of doors at 
some time during the year. Every camper, 
canoeist or yachtsman should have one ot 
these catalogues. 


Do not wait until the season is on to get 
an anti-tangle attachment for your reel. It 
is the  bait-casting angler’s friend. You 
should have one. Address the Herbert Spe- 
cialty Co., 1505 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill., for descriptive circular. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., as usual have done themselves 
proud by getting out a catalogue which out- 
classes all others. The pictures are the work 
of A. B. Frost and of course cannot be ex- 
celled. Mention FIELD AND STREAM whenyou 
send for it. 





It is an easy matter to shoot a revolve: 
quite easy to hit the side of a barn. and pos- 
sible for one to hit a man—providing one 
should allow his nature to attain to such a 
degree of desperation. But when it comes 
to shooting at a target and making a group 


such as the target pictured here below 





there are mighty few shooters running ‘round 
loose who can qualify. The target was orig- 
inally a nice one, carefully marked off and 
numbered. But Mr. L. R. Piercy, of Jersey 
City, N. J., “went and shot a_ hole in it 

To be brief he stood at thirty-five feet and 
fired six shots from a forty-four calibre 
Smith & Wesson revolver, Russian model, 
using shells loaded with 7 grains of Laflin 
& Rand’s Sporting Rifle Smokeless powder 
and a 115 grain round bullet, and made the 
target look exactly like the above illustration, 
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The 1900 Sportsmen’s Show, to be held in 
B ston from Feb. 22 to March 10, promises 
to be even a greater success than heretofore 
Though the ’98 show was thought to have 
been the greatest and best show of its kind 
ever held, and pronounced to be practically 
unsurpassable, the management have been 
busily at work ever since, with preparations 
for an even greater and better show, which 
they will hold during the above dates. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co. of New Haven, 
Conn., is on deck as usual with a very clever 
little desk calendar. The picture is by P-of. 
E. H. Osthaus, who as a painter of dogs is 
unsurpassable. 


Now is the time to take advantage of the 
break in the shooting season and have the 
bore of your gun barrels treated. The Gun 
Bore Treatment Co., 7 & 9 Warren street, 
New York, will send you a circular telling all 
about it. Drop them a card and stop cleaning 
your gun, 


When you go a-camping this season you 
will of course have need for a handy camp 
axe. If you have never seen the Marble Safe- 
ty pocket axe you should lose no time in writ- 
ing to W. L. Marble, Gladstone, Mich., for 
discriptive circulars of his valuable little chop- 
per. If you have seen one—well, it’s sixteen 
to one you have one of your own. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O., 
will send you on request their new book of 
Trap Rules and Game Laws. The book is 
correctly up-to-date and contains “Hints to 
3eginners,’ “How to Conduct a Tourna- 
ment,” and much other valuable information 
by Jack Parker, the well-known “high gun” 
of Detroit. A request mentioning FIELD AND 
STREAM will bring you one of them. 


The E. I. Du Pont Co. entered upon its 
second century of powder making with the 
first day of 1900. The company is distribut- 
ing a handsome and patriotic calendar en 
titled “A Sunday Morning off Santiago,” and 
depicts the destruction ef Admiral Cervera’s 
with Du Pont Powder. Send to E. I. 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 


fleet 
Du Pont 


Ever going fishing again? If so, you will 
of course use a rod. The Horton Mfg. Co., 
sristol, Conn., makes good rods. Better get 


their new catalogue, No. 3, and get your- 
self a rod that you can rely upon. Don't 
wait till the season is here. Write at once, 


before you forget it. 

Now is the time to connect yourself with a 
catalogue of high-grade steam and gasoline 
yachts and launches. When the robins come 
again you will no doubt wish to go a sailing 
and of course will be desirous of going afloat 
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in a craft upon which you can depend for 
safety and comfort. Address the Michigan 
Yacht & Power Co., 1530 Jefferson ave., De- 
troit, Mich., requesting their new catalogue. 
It contains a full description of all their lat- 
est and most modern models. 


Every one who has occasion to go about 
after dark will find good use for the Ever 
Ready Electric Light. See the advertise- 
ment on another page. A very useful light 
for hunters, campers, or anyone else for that 
matter and in many ways. 

If you are a rifleman or are contemplating 
the purchase of a new rifle, you should send 
to the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., for 
their new descriptive catalogue D. Their 
new 1899 model is a rifle of unsurpassable 
good qualities and in buying one of them you 
will not choose amiss. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 315 
Broadway, New York, is distributing a strik- 
ing and attractive calendar. It represents the 
head and shoulders of a huge buffalo bull. 
Strange to say this same ammunition sent the 
majority of the buffalo, now only a memory, 
to kingdom come. 


Now is the time to get the Great Northern 
Railway’s booklet giving full information for 
the sportsman tourist. Get it and map out 
your next season’s trip. The Great North- 
ern, as you know, runs through a veritable 
sportsman’s paradise. Address F. I. Whit- 
ney, G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


In this splendid series of drawings by Mr. 
Oliver Kemp, begun this month in FIELD 
AND STREAM, our readers will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this artist at his best. A life 
spent amongst the scenes he portrays has 
enabled him to know and interpret with un- 
usual skill and truth the varying moods in 
which nature is wont to show herself. 

Himself an ardent sportsman, Mr. Kemp 
has shown in his pictures the very situations 
that make you feel that you have shot and 
fished those self-same forests, fields and 
streams, and from them memories go bound- 
ing backward to the old that inter- 
weave themselves so sympatheticallly. The 
list of subjects will be as follows: 

The End of the Season. 

The Death of Mr. Fox. 

English Snipe. 

Getting Ready for Fishing. 

Trouting in the Raymondskill. 

Striped Bass—Surf Fishing. 

Woodcock in July. 

Black Fishing. 

Ruffed Grouse. 

\ Double on Quail. 

Wild Ducks. 


Rabbit Shooting. 
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No.1. CAUGHT ON THE FLY 


(See particulars opposite page how to get a large picture like above free) 































RICH AND RARE PICTURES 
FREE TO SPORTSIIEN 





FIELD AND STREAM, 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
THE ROD, GUN AND KENNEL wishes to signalize the closing year of the 
century by building its circulation to proportions not before attained in 
this class of periodical. One of the means employed is to offer to lovers 
of pictures a free choice of the subjects described below, each one of pe- 
culiar interest to Sportsmen and of high artistic merit. The artists’ names 
will be recognized as leaders in this class of art, and as their works of 
genius are sure to live after them, these pictures will be prized according- 
ly. Size of pictures is 17 x 22; the effect is equal to the finest steel en- 
graving and when properly framed they are a desirable ornament for any 
home, with a value not measurable in dollars and cents. 


- “ 
Subjects 
In ordering designate the number. 
No. 1. BLACK BASS, ‘‘Caught on the Fly’’, by H. A. DRISCOLE. 
No. 2. BROOK TROUT, *‘The Rise’, by H. A. DRISCOLE. 
No. 3. INDIAN BIG GAME HUNT, a really wonderful and suggestive 
reminder of the old days, most appropriately entitled: ‘‘Before the 
White Man Came’’; by the cowboy artist genius, C. M. RUSSELL. 
No. 4. SETTER MAKING STAND ON DEAD BIRD, by PROF. 
EDMUND H. OSTHAUS. 
No. 5. ON A DUCK PASS, “‘Out of Shells’, by OLIVER KEMP. 


How to get these pictures 
EACH DOLLAR SENT DIRECT TO THE FIELD AND STREAM pub- 
lication office entitles the sender to a year’s renewal or subscription and 
one choice of above pictures free, postpaid. Each additional dollar sent in 
advance to apply on subscription account, secures another picture. 


A suggestion 
eve 

Many will wish to present subscriptions to their friends, or perhaps 
some youthful a guide or hunting companion, or some hospital, 
library, Y. M. C. A., or other benevolent institution, appreciating the 
pleasure and wholesome influence the magazine will afford. In such cases 
a picture goes to each recipient and also one extra picture to the donor for 
every two subscriptions. A presentation card bearing the compliments of 
the donor will in each case be sent to the recipient who will be happily re- 
minded of the donor then and each month thereafter for a year. 


A premium offer 


One choice of these pictures is also offered as a premium for every 
two new subscribers sent direct to this office at full price. Every reader 
of FIELD AND STREAM has friends and acquaint inces W ho would be glad 
to avail themselves of this opportunity to get a year’s subscription and one 
of these pictures for one dollar. Very little effort will secure a club of ten 
new subscribers entitling the one who forms the club to the entire set of 
five pictures. 





Ad dress all communications and make remittances payable to 
JOHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING Co., NEW YORK. 
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MARK! 
North-West 


The finest FISHING and HUNTING grounds in America are to 
be found between the Great Lakes and the Pacific Ocean—along 
the line of the 


Great Northern Railway 


“FISHING AND SHOOTING ALONG THE LINE OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY” gives full detail information 
about hundreds of the best Fish and Game resorts, tells all about 
kind of game, lakes, distances, guides, boats, etc. Send 2c. stamp to 


F. I. WHITNEY 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, Great Northern Railway, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(Mention FIELD AND STREAM) 
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Sport!! 


There is more Sport to the Square Mile 
in Canada along the line of the 


Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


than in any other part of the 
North American Continent 


PERO RE RERE 
ROR RAY 


Trout, Black Bass, Salmon, Deer, Caribou, 
Moose, Big Horn, Bear, Duck, Partridge, 
Quail, Geese, Ete., Ete. 


Write for a copy of our Game Map and Pamphlets to 


General Passenger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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ay THE NEW 1899 MODEL 









Ns | The safest and best rifle on 

; ‘earth. Latest improvements. 

ae A genuine all-round weapon 
| using six different cartridges. 
Send for descriptive Cata- 
| logue D. 

SAVAGE ARMS CO. 

Utica, New York. 


















































| DIRECT WATER ROUTE FROM 
NEW YORK To CHARLESTON 
AND - JACKS ONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern “y° Three Weekly 
SZ72amships, Sazlings, 

From Pier 435 N.R. NewYork. LU 

RAIL CONNECTIONS TO ALL SOUTHERN RESORTS &= 


wreniriciwancacre’ | O BOWLING GREEN, NEW YO WOENERAL soc erS 
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The Putman Boots. 


The Putman goods embody everything that is practical in Sportsmen’s 
Footwear. We have for TWENTY-TWO YEARS supplied the Western 
Hunters, Prospectors and Ranchmen. Send for catalogue of over 20 different 
styles of Hunting Boots. Also INDIAN 
TANNED MOOSE HIDE MOCCASINS. 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















# A fine jeweled American 
movement guaranteed two 
years. & The case is gun 
metal with gold filled stem 
and ring, stem wind and set. 
Prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of $4.00.  % % wt ut 


* 
Solid Gold Rings 
664. Almandine Garnet, - - - - $4.50 


666. Genuine Opal, beautifully chased, 6.50 
673. Emeraldine, hand chased, - - 6.00 


€ Money returned on any purchase if not satisfactory. Send postal for catalogue of high grade jewelry and silver goods, 
gold filled watches, etc. 


i FULL VALUE FOR OLD GOLD OR SILVER OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


William H. Hays, 21 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
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The Key to Health and Renewed 


Strength isa Trip via the Luxurious«suoe» 


unset Limited 


IT UNLOCKS THE DOOR TO THE SUMMER LAND OF 


AMERICA--CALIFORNIA 


The Balmy Atmosphere so Needful for many Invalids. It is the Joy of Living in These Regions 
which brings the Roses back to the Cheeks. 


“FIELD AND STREAM” 





HE luxurious “ Sunset Limited,” comprising everything that is up to date and modern in the 
Railroad World, now runs semi-weekly. Special through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars, will leave New York every Saturday and Tuesday, connecting directly with the ‘‘ Sunset 
Limited’’ at New Orleans. 
For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping-car tickets, and baggage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, or No. 1 
Battery Place (Washington Building), New York City. 





AJAN Ave 





FOR THE WINTER GO TO . BERMUDA 


Forty-eight hours from New York by elegant steamships weekly. Frost Unknown. 
Malaria Impossible. 5-Day service will be established from New York to Bermuda 
in January, February and March, 1goo. 


INCLUDING 
FOR THE WINTER WEST INDIE S PORTO RICO 
CRUISE GO TO. AND CUBA 
30 Days’ Trip. 20 Daysin the Tropics. ‘‘ MADIANA,” 3080 Tons, February 3d. 


‘*PRETORIA,” 3300 Tons, February 14. 
For Further Particulars Apply to A. E,. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 


QUEBEC S. S. CO., Ltd., 39 Broadway, N. Y., Or THOMAS COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y 


A. AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 
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Kennel 


Advertisements in this column three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 


A HIGH-CLASS POINTER, whelped June, ‘98, with 
exceptional qualities of speed, range, endurance, nose, 
beauty, breeding, ete. Should make a field trial win- 
ner. Address H. D. Baxter, Lexington, Minn. 


FOR SALE—English Bloodhounds, Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Dachshundes. 


Crook Kennels, La Grange, Ill. 

HUNTING Dogs trained and boarded 
guaranteed. 

RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND DOGS 
cheap. Address Dr. 

FOR SALE- Regis stered Trish 
no white; black nose 
1808. Price $15.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE- 


Black 


} Satisfaction 
Winthrop Kennels, Winthrop, Minn. 


S AND PUPS for sale 
DePuy, Jamestown, North Dakota. 


ind leyes: whel lped November 20th, 


Address, 984 Fast Minnehaha St., 


Chesapeake Bay wogs, from ten to 
eighteen months old, natural retricvers. Irish Water 
Spaniel Dog, broke, Llewellin Edward Ed- 
munds, 353 Duke Street,St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE.—Two litters high-bred, 
Pointer puppies. Mothers pointing and working on 
game less than one hour before whelpi H. D. Baxter, 
Lexington, Le Sueur Co., Minn. 


Setters 








SELL CHEAP or exchange for Gun, or anything: 
Setters; Fox or Beagle Hounds: 20 Ferrets; 40 B. P. 
Rock Chickens. All highly-bred stock. Write Joseph 


Simard, Shakopee, Miun. 

FOR SALE—Young English Setters and Pointers 
from registered stock. Terms reasonable. H. J 
Bridgman, Dalton, Mass 


WANTED—Dog owners to send for booklet on Dog 
Diseases Much other information, valuable, sent 
FREE. Ed. F. Haberlein, McPherson, Kansas 

WANTED—An English Setter, black, white and tan 


broken and with some training on 


preferred; house 
Address C, B., care FIELD anpD 


rame. Must be cheap. 
STREAM. 


Setters. deep red color, 


country-raised , 


Rough Coat St. Bernards at Stud. 


CHAMPION AUTOCRAT, 
By Aristocrat Jr.—Melro-Sylvia. 





LE BARON, 
By Ch. f-. Bangi am sian 
E OF G 
By Ch. Duke" Weneok FE ato- -Sylvia, 
JOS. MEISENHEIMER, 
Choice Young Stock. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


THE DACHSHUND OF THE DAY... 


Defeated all comers at Baltimore, St. Paul, 
City, Cedar Rapids and Pet Dog Show, 1898. New York, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, Danbury and Provide nee, 1899, 
At New York, 1898, won Free-for-All. 

CH. YOUNG PHAENOMEN. FEE, $20 
Brood Bitches and Young Stock for Sale. 


DR. MOTSCHENBACHER, 629 Itith Ave., N. Y. 


BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels. 


Professional Bench Show Handler. 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 





Kansas 





Dogs Buarded, 
Address at 





AT STUD. FEE $35. 


The Phenomenal Field Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 


Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners he high- 
ass shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned nan. 

hly-bred ons” and Setter puppies for met at rea- 
mable prices. L. . BLANKEMBAKER, Proprietor. 





waar END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky 





BOSTONIAN KENNELS .« 


First-class stock, Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches and 
Puppies for sale. Four Stud Dogs, headed by Ch, 
Freezer, for public service. Particulars on applicat 

W. C. TITCOMB, 


41 River St., Chicago, I. 





7A 
BULL TERRIERS 

FROM MY KENNELS HAVE WON 

ONE THOUSAND PRIZES. 

FOR SALE, Thirty Bull Terriers, best breeding pos- 
sible, sure winners, Prices Kight. All breeds of dogs 
bought, sold and exchanged. Satisfaction guarantee “d 
Write me. FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn. 

All Breeds of Dogs Conditioned for Shows 
Personal Attention Given 


FER, 


RIPSTONE 


(Rip-Rap—Pearl’s Dot). 


$25. 


Combined field trial and bench show type. First All Age 
Monongahela field trials, 18 starters, a strong stake ; first 
Chicago bench show, 18,9. Sire of Blackstone, winner « 
Member’s Derby, Missouri field trials, 1800. Ri 
itter brother to Young Rip-Rap and Dot’s Pearl (« 
f Jingo) W. P. AUSTIN, Mansf 








ield, Pa. 





REDUCING STOCK. 
DOGS, BOSTON TERRIERS, COCKERS, 
AND COLLIE BROOD BITCHES. 


Address [| EMINGTON KENNELS, 
JOSEPH B. VANDERGRIFT, Sec’y, PITTSBURG, PA. 





BULI 





L. A. KLEIN 


Conditioning and Bench Show Handling, 
Boarding and House Breaking, Largest and 
Best Equipped Public Kennel. George 
Raper’s and many other dogs at stud. wt 


GUTTENBERG RACE TRACK, N. J. 





THE DIXIE KENNELS, 
Home of the ‘ Bob white.’ 


We can take a few young dogs to thoroughly 


train on quail, 


EXCELLENT SHOOTING DOGS FOR SALE 
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AT sTUD. 


BRIGHTON JOE. 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 
Winner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the 
best combination Field Trial and Bench Show 
Pointer in America. 

Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 

Broken Shooting Dogs fcr Sale ste 


For Fee and Cthcr Particulars, Adcress 


HAWKEYE KENNELS, 


W. H. Hutchinson, Manchester, la. 





BRIGHTON JOE. 





PRIDE. 


CINCINNATUS’ 













.. CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride. 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America, % 2% 2 2% 


AT STUD, - FEE, $50.00 


ADDRESS 


EDWARD A. BURDETT 


Radnor, Delaware Co., Pa. 





MONTEBELLO KENNELS 


Offer the a typical Great ; 
lanes, Deutsche Doggen, at STUD. 


Champion Sandor vom Inn Fee, $50 
Montebello Harold, A. K. C. ” ae 
‘ reer: “ 


Tall, 45 

Hoedur, = a 

= Pluto, Sgt is . = 

Osceola Dex, AEG. . . * 

Champion Hermes, A. K. C. 40 
(German 

Montebello Cesar, A. K.C. . ‘* 35 


The two last named are Harlequins, and will 
only be bred to bitches to produce type and color. 
Members of the Great Dane Club of America are 
allowed a reduction of 20 per cent. on all Stud 
fees. Address 


E. A. RUTHMAN, Supt., 


PITTVILLE, P. O., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 































THE FIELD 
TRIAL CHAMPION, 


Joe Cumming. 


AT STUD, FEE $50. 


Address W. W. TITUS, 
WEST POINT, MISS. 
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The Field Trial Winner, 


DOMINO. 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl. 
Stud Fee, $20. 
PREPAID BITCHES RETURNED FREE. 
Address: 
ARTHUR STERN, 
55 W. 50th Street, New York City. 











HAROLD 
~  SKIMPOLE. 


ADDRESS 


A. C. Peterson, 
HOMES7EAD, PA. 








The Field Trial Winner, 


TONY BOY. 


Ch. Antonio—Laundress. 


34, Derby, Manitoba Club’s Trials, Morris, °94. 
Eastern Club's Trials, Newton, NN. C., 


a’ “ —U. 8. Club’s Trials, West Point, Miss., %. 
ist, ‘“ Southern Club's Trials, New Albany, Miss., "95. 
Diy. 3d, All- -age Stake Continental Trials, Morris, ‘98. 
“Manitoba oa 5 
“« “ Ch. Stake, Northwestern set "95, 


“9 oe ‘eee Stake, Eastern Club's'Trials, Newton, 


N. C., °95. 
8d, Sub. Stake, Eastern Club’s Trials, Newton, N.C., ‘95. 
ist, All- e Stake, U. 8. Trials, West Point, Miss., D6. 
Ist, Sub. Btake, Eastern Club's Trials, Newton, ty C., 96. 
2d, *all- -age Stake, U, 5. Trials, Newton, N. C., "96. 
1st, - West Point, fies” ‘97. 


Address: PDP. E. ROSE, 
Fee $40. LAWRENCEBURG, TENN. 














tala a iiaded. Ty 2 On ® 

; See Cut « Field Trial Kennels. 

‘te : YOUNG JINGO 

z . At Stud ‘ ~ - ee, 1 
: Page 51 ’ oS. a 
* . C. E. BUCKLE, 


New Albany, Miss. 
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MARIE’S SPORT... 


Al as a combined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and asa sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter including Sport’s 
Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


No Better Bred Dog Offered for Stud Service. 


Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime. 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


eccees H. B. LEDBETTER, Farmington, Mo. 





Woodbine Kennels, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 
Cocker Spaniels and 
: English Setters. 


Bench Show and Field Winners, including the 
Famous 


CINCINNATUS TRIXIE. 


Address : F. JACOBI, 
Newaygo, Mich. 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Fashion Cocker Kennels, 
Breeders of High-class Cocker Spanfels. 
DOGS AT STUD. 


2121 UPTON AVE., NORTH, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





H. D. BAXTER, 


€>BREEDER OF<3 


HIGH-CLASS POINTERS, 


LEXINGTON, MINN. 








POINTERS 


CH. DUKE OF DEXTER AT STUD. 


(Fee $10.) 


Send for Cut, Wianings, etc. 
Field trial bred puppies, suitable age for Derby entries and the making of fine hunting dogs, for sale. 
Appress DR. C. A. ELLIS, SHERMAN, N. Y. 





THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR 


THOMAS J. SHEUBROOAKE, 


(ST. BERNARDS.) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


Glover's Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 


Distemper Cure . . . $1.00/Condition Pilis . $ .50 
Mange Cure .... .30 Digestive Pills. . . . -50 
Vermifuge ..... -go\liwer Pils . « . « « +50 
Blood Purifier. . . . -so Comp. Sulphur Tablets +50 
Canker Wash . -50.Worm Capsules . . . “50 
ts ale. «6 < -50 Tape Worm Capsules . +50 
Cough Mixtures. . . .50\DiarrheaCure .. . +50 
ch” Pe ogojldmiment. . . . «6 . «5° 
Eye Lotion. .... -50\ Kennel and Stable Scap +25 

For sale by Druggists and dealers in sporting goods. 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog Dis- 


eases and how to feed, on application to 


4. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1293 Broadway, H. Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 


“ove Amateur 





FORCE SYSTEM 
WITHOUT THE WHIF 
By ED. P. HABERLEIF 
a practical trainer of thirty 


Cralets eo 4 


THIRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full-page 
portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full ciowo binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new sudecribers the 
$1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition. 


The Editor 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. Sample Copy, 10 Cents. 


The Editor Publishing Co., Franklin, O. 





A Journal! of Information for 
Writers. - = Year. 
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Here is a List of the Principal Manufaciures of 


Spratt’s Patent Limited. 





Dog Cakes, Pet Dog Cakes, 
Charcoal Dog Cakes, Cod Liver Oil Cakes, 
Greyhound Cakes, Orphan Puppy Food, 
Plain Round Cakes, Pepsinated Puppy Meal, 
Oatmeal Cakes, Plain Puppy Meal, 
Puppy Cakes, Bone Meal for Puppies. 
OF REMEDIES, ETC., THE FOLLOWING: 
Dog Soap (white), Locurium 
Antiseptic Soap (black), Liniment for Sprains, etc. 
Tonic Tablets, Hair Stimulant, 
Mange Cure, Jaundice Tablets, 
Eczema Cure, Cure for Canker, 
Purgative Tablets, Fit Cure, 
Cough Tablets, Distemper Tablets, 
Vermifuge, Anti-Rickets Tablets, 
Puppy Vermifuge, Eye Lotion Tablets, 
Cooling Tablets, Diarrhoea Cure. 
Send for Catalogue of Dog and Poultry Foods and 
Supplies of all kinds to SPRATT’S PATENT 
LIMITED, 245 East s6th St., N. Y. 


(San Francisco Branch, 1385 Valencia St.) 


ee [THEee 
WESTMINSTER 


KENNEL CLUB’S 
Twenty-fourth Annual 


Bench Show of Dogs, 


TO BE HELD AT 
Madison Square Garden, 
NEW YORK, 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Feb. 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1900. 


Entries Cloe MONDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 











For premium lists, etc., apply to 


JAS. MORTIMER, 


Superintendent, 
Townsend Bidg., 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 


7s For Sale, Wants, Etc. 


Advertisements in this column three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 








FOR SALE-20-foot Pierce Vgpor Launch, run 12 


weeks, sold as owner has no use for it now. Address 
Lock-box 615, Ripon, Wis. 
BUFFALO HORNS FOR SALE—Geo. W. Denny, 


Minnewaukon, N. D. 

IRONSIDE HUNTING CANOES, plain or in sections 
for handy transportation. Built only to order. Ad- 
dress, E. P. Jaques, Elmo, Kansas. 

SEVERAL FINE OIL PAINTINGS of Trout, Bass or 
other game fish. Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter's axes, wt. 8 


to 200z. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made, 
excellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado, Blair 
lo., Pa. 


FOR SALE.—124 Old Coins. Will sell the collection 
for $500. Matt. Kemp, Jenkins, Minn. 
FOR SALE.—Chainless bicycle, fine bait casting reel- 
and a metal duck boat. All new, never have been used, 
Cheap for cash. Address X. Y. Z., care of Field and 
Stream. 
WILL EXCHANGE Fine oil painting of a black bass 
for shot gun or camera. Camera must be 5x7 or larger. 
H. A. Whitman, 119 Hull St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
., FOR SALE—Decoy Ducks and Geese. Send stamp 
for price list of the Standard Decoys—the finest in the 
world. G. W. Stevens, P. O. Box 114, Weedsport, N. Y. 
Successor to H. A. Stevens. 

Tue Fifth Edition of Burnett's Practical Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide is just out—58 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated; bound in cloth, 50c.: Morocco leather, 64c. 

This guide contains the secrets of the most renowned 
trappers. One of these secrets cost $20. 

With this book you get all the wild fur-bearing ani- 
mals of North America, in natural colors. We send 
these post-paid on receipt of stamps or money order. 

Also all the wild fur-bearing animals in natural colors, 
size 1044 by 14 inches, and a photo-engraving of natural 
fur skins, size 9 by 11, with complete key, 10c. Sent 
post-paid for 10c., silver or stamps. Address, North- 
western Hide and Fur Co.. Minneapolis. Minn. 


QUAIL! QUAIL! QUAIL! 
SYCAMORE HUNTING LODGE. 

Located in Mecklenburg Co., Va., on the Atlantic and Dan- 
vilie R. R., 100 miies west of Norfolk, the finest quail section 
of the South. The buildings, with hot and cold baths, are es- 
pecially adapted to accommodation of sportsmen. Dates made 
with parties for weekly and monthly accommodations. Pam- 
phiet on application. Correspondence solicited. 


J. H. OGBURN, PROPRIETOR, SOUTH HILL, VA. 


LIVE QUAIL FOR SALE. 
Positively no Kansas, Georgia, Tennessee, or other 
migratory birds Pheasants, grouse, 

rabbits, etc. 
EsTABLiSHED 1838. 
E. B. WOODWARD, 
174 CHAMBERS STREET, 


‘‘New Pointers” in Photography. 


TELLS HOW TO (45 CENTS.) 

Buy a New Camera. Find Good Subjects. 
Catch Moving Figures. 

Never make mistakes on exposures. Know wher to STOP 
developing. Dry negatives in FIVE MINUTES without alcohol. 
It has Exposure Tables, lots of other things, and lots of illustra- 
tions. Ask your dealer, or write to 


GEO. E. MELLEN, Pub., Times Bldg., Chicago. 
pict URES of dogs in “ Field and Stream” 
are taken by Maj. J. M. Taylor by Camera 

and Supplies from house of 


DICKINSON & CO., 


Photo Supplies, 








NEW YORK. 














83 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 


The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 


Originators of 
the Catalogue Business 





7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL Guns of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


amounting toa quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 


Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 


We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Ill to 120 Michigan Ave 

cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 








Stop that Pitting 
and Rusting ! 


You have heard of the Gun Bore Treatment. 
But do you know about it ? 

Do you want to know about it? 

Do you want to save your time and your gun ? 
If so, you will do well to write to 


The Gun Bore Treatment Co. 


7 and g Warren Street, 
New York. 


OVERSTOCKED 


WITH 


Mounted Game Heads, 


Horns and Fur Rugs. 


20 to 30% 
DEDUCTION, 


And the Largest and 
Finest Collection of 


Moose, Elk, Caribou, Deer, Buffalo 


and other Heads and Horns. 


Lions, Tigers, Leopards, Polar, Grizzly 


and Black Bears, Wolves, Cats, 
Foxes and other Rugs. 


ALL MOTH-PROOF. 


Send for catalogue. Will send on approval. 


WM. W. HART & CO. 


47 East 12th St., New York. 








The Handiest Tool 2SP¢atres. 


Safety Pocket Axe with Folding Guard 









Durable, convenient and ornamental. 
A DWARF in size,a GIANT in exe- 
oution. Sold by leading Dealers, or 
sent prepaid on receipt of PRICE 
$2.50. Descriptive Circulars on 
application, Manufactured by 


W. L. MARBLE, Gladstone, Mich. 








a © pp 
Fancy Engraved, 
Silver Dog Inlaid, 
Royal _a—_ 
Damascus 
Finisned 

Barrels. 








Qe @ 1.50 WONDER 






















You can examine it at 
your express office and if 
found perfeetly satisfactory per 
and the greatest gun value you ever saw, and equal to guns that retail at 
#25.00, pay the express agent QUR SPECIAL OFFER PRICE 
15.50 and express charges, less the $1.00 sent with order. 

UN IS VERY LATEST STYLE DOUBLE BARREL BREECH LOADER, branded 
T. BARKER. They are made by one of the best gun makers, fine ROYAL DAMASCUS finished steel barrels, 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Cut this ad. out and send to us, and we wil 

send this gun to you by express ©. 
0. D., SUBJECT TO 

EXAMINATION, 
















with heavy matted rib. latest top lever break, low circular hammers below the line of sight, elaborately engraved 
locks, SOLID SILVER inlaid dog, rebounding bar locks, special extractor, fine walnut stock, fuil checkered fancy 
pistol grip. fancy rubber butt plate, fancy checkered patent fore end, strongest double lump action, 12 or 16 


guace. Weight, EVERY GUN GUARANTEED. Built on the most improved lines, perfect in every detail, 


4% to 8& pounds. carefully targeted, for pattern, range and penetration, and 


Write tFere Gan Catalogue. adpuess, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO 
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FOR GOOD 


Shoting.ishing | 


The Best Game Country in 
the Mississippi Valley to-day 
is along the live of the 


|ron Mountain Route *s 
; MISSOURI, ARKANSAS 
ano LOUISIANA. 





H,C.TOwNSEND, 

GEN C PASSENGER AGENT 

Zc. G.Wannce, W.B8, Dovomioce 
f  viCE-PRES.OERT CEN. MANAGER 


ST Louis. 














WESTERN SPORTSMAN 


AND 


RECREATION POINTERS. 


A Monthly Magazine which is 
especially interesting to both 


THE SPORTSMAN and HIS FAMILY. 





If you are a lover of 


Out-door Sports, 
Amateur Photography, 
Travel, 

Good Books and 

other kinds of 
Recreation, 


you should send for a sample copy at once. 
EsTABLISHED 1892. 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 
At your newsdealer’s for 10¢ per copy. 


REPORTER PUBLISHING CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ON THE WING! 


~~» 


‘Take the beautiful New Steamships of the 


OLD 
DOMINION 
LINE 


For the Great Duck 
Shooting Grounds of 


Currituck Sound, Chesapeake Bay, 
Albemarle Sound, James River, 


AND THE CUNNING RESORTS OF 
Virginia, West Virginia 
and North Carolina. 


¢ Send for copy of “‘ PILOT,” containing description of 
short and delightful trips 


OLD DOMINION S. S. COMPARY, 
Pier 26, North River. NEW YORK. 
H. B. WALKER, Trarric MANAGER. 





oe “2 
& DS b 4 
‘Every Dealer 
Every Dealer : 
* Should Take It ? 
= SNOUL ake z 
+ o 
o- oe 
% Every Dealer in Sporting Goods 5 
& should subscribe for = 
= ** The Sporting Goods Dealer,’” + 
& a Monthly Publica:*on of the BS 
4 Trade. Send for sample copy. 
Ba 4 
bi 4 
@ TT” z 
+ IT’S ONLY FIFTY CENTS. ¢ 
7 b3 
3 ._ 
The subscription price is but $ 
- 50 cents per year, and it contains SS 
news and information not = 
= published in any other paper. $ 
+ It is Original, Bright and Newsy, 4 
£ and easily worth ten times the price. ¥ 
= z 
s 
The Sporting Goods Dealer, § 
t + 
% 214 TO 220 N. BROADWAY, 9 
oe a 
4 ST. LOUIS. z 
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The ©“ Ever-Ready” Electric Light 


Useful for Miners, Hunters, Plumbers, Physicians, Oil men, Liquor 
Dealers, Watchmen, Policemen, Soldiers in the field, and for ‘all pur- 
»ses where a light is required instantly. Can be catried into a cellar 
Patt of leaking Gas, into an Oil tank, into Alcohol and Malt vats, or 
placed in a keg of Gunpowder without the slightest danger. 














U. 8. Patent January 3. 1899 
U. S. Patent January 10, 1899. 






TLe most serviceable electric light yet invented. Can be used at any time and for all purposes where a light is 
Tequired. No wires. Nochemicals. No danger. No trouble handling it (a child can operate it.) Simplicity itself. 

No. 4. Improved Model. Size 1'¢x8'% inches, waterproof covering. 314 Volt Lamp, will give from 6,000 to 8,000 
lights before battery requires renewal. It will brilliantly Memteste to a great distance the darkest spaces. 
Price, postpaid. complete with battery, $3.50. Extra Battery, 5o cen 

DIRECTIONS—To make light, press ring upon band. (When replacing 1 in paper packing case, reverse ring to 
avoid contact and insert lense-end first.) 

THE NEW “BABY’’ EVER-READY FLASH LIGHT, $3.00 


Address JOHN P. BURKHARD, 220 Broadway New York 


SEND FOR OUR PR:CE LIST OF AFTER: THI EF HU UNT 
Snow Shoes Clean and Posh Your Guns 
Moccasins oe 
Toboggans 


It will prevent them 
From Rusting.... 
The only reliable and standard article 
LARGEST STOCK 
LARGEST VARIETY 
LOWEST PRICES 











that perfectly polishes, lubricates and 
prevents rust. For bic cles, guns, type- 
writers, skates, etc. Sold by all Sporting 
Goods Dealers. 

Sample Bottle Sent for ac Stamp. 
Over 7oo Gun Clubs throughout the coun- 
try are now using it. 

W. COLE & CO. 
4 Dept. A. 141 Broadway, New York 


The Wm. R. Burkhard ©.) Revolving Seat 
mn ee RM sHELL BOX 


Established 1855 ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OR 


TACKLE BOX 
ing case watch, ae ee — ALL IN ONE 


stemwinder and setter. &S. Send for circular, mentioning FIELD AND STREAM, 
elled escapement, sent to the manufacturer, 
D., $5.97, with privilege of 

examination before paying ; JAMES BOYD, 342 Igiechart Street, St. Paul, Mina. 


if not satisfied,order express 
(be 


agentto return it; state your 

correct address and the 
Lubricates every pin and pivot, as well as the chain aad 
sprockets. The best Bicycle Lubricant made. SAMPLE 


and a oe in iv FREE IF YOU MENTION FIELD AND STREAM. 
di], Reo DR. 3.1 STEPHENS CO., JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Dept. I. 9, Lebanon, Ohio JERSEY City, N J. 














NOT A PENNY 
Before You See It. 


14-carat, gold filled, double hunt- 























nearest express office, also 
initials; mention ladies’ or 
mts’ size wanted. Address 


DD 
GRAPH IT OLEO 
ge J) 
BAGLE WATCE CO., Dept. B, 66 Maiden Lane, Now York. 


_ Now 
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FITS LIKE A GLOVE! 


Webber’s 
Hand=Knit 
Hunting 
Jacket 


asd 
G UARANTEEDall wool, 


seamless, elastic, close 
fitting, binds nowhere, warm, 
comfortable, and convenient, 





but suitable for all outdoor purposes, if warmth and | 
other qualifications are a consideration. 

For sale by sporting goods and clothing dealers 
generally. If your dealer does not handle it, and 
will not order a jacket for you, send us $4.00 and 
your size and we will make one to your measure 
Dead grass color used when not otherwise ordered. 
We deliver to any address in the United States by 
express, charges paid. 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Manufacturer, 





You Need a Shot Gun Cleaner | 


BECAUSE you should clean your barrels inside not 
only after shooting, but now and then when not 
in use, as they ‘‘pit” from just this neglect 


BECAUSE those streaks of lead and rust must be 
removed if you don’t want trouble and expense 
of sending barrels to the factory for costly re- 

irs. (A close examination will often reveal 
ead streaks, also rust. 





You Should Get a TOMLINSON 


BECAUSE the Tomlinson has a simple, common 
sense principle, using brass wire gauze (wrapped 
over wood) sides which are hard enough to cut 


eee adi eaneci 7 ‘L all foreign substance from the barrels, yet too 
is Re for = soft (brass) to injure them ia any way. j 
esoiale tet Airey oo gecteeaai, Rap BECAUSE the Tomlinson will last forever, as sides 


can be replaced when worn (they will cleana 
yun a great many times) for toc. a pair. Tom- 
inson encloses an extra jair of sides, also tool 
for rag with each cleaner. F its allrods. Gauges 
8 to 20. Price $1.00. Any dealer or prepaid by 
mail. Send postal for booklet telling more 
about the Tomlinson; also what such experts 
as Fred Gilbert, Charles Budd, Ed Fulford, and 
others have to say about the best, cheapest and 
most popular cleaner on the market. 


Used Everywhere in the Civilized World 
I. J. TOMLINSON 





110 Cortland Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SSS 


. Tarpon... 


Station A, Detroit, Mich. 

















Turkeys, Deer, Bear, 


ARE ALL 


Quail, Ducks, Geese, 


FOUND IN LARGE NUMBERS ON 


The East Coast of Florida 


From Jacksonville to Miami the coast is indented by myriads of bays, rivers, 
9@° and creeks. The fishing and hunting grounds in the vicinity of 


BISCAYNE BAY, LAKE WORTH, THE INDIAN RIVER, Etc., 


are world-famous. 
etc., address 






For descriptive pamphlets, hotel list, souvenir booklets, maps, 


C. IRONMONGER, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


Florida East Coast Railway, 


319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
j. P. BECKWITH, Traffi: Mer, J. D. RAHNER, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


ij St. Augustine, Fla. 
i PIO XOT LOX TOs Nor Ley Lox for Lex Tox i0t 10x 10x ion Lex JOx fey 1X lox fot Tok Jax fot Jax Jay fo [ax Jay fay Tar 


segunsosoraeaennoscumoruasuseoeaN ERE 
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“ANTI-TANGLE ” 


For Casting Feels 
Improved and Perfected 


THE BAIT-CASTING ANGLER’S FRIEND. 


The Most Important factor of a day’s sport at 
Bait-casting is the REEL. 

Does Yours Over-run, snarl and tangle the line, 
causing loss of fish, bait and temper ? 

Yes? Well, send us your reel, with $1.00, and we 
will insure you against all these troubles and the con- 
sequent annoyance. 

Our Improved Anti-Tangle is a simple, practical 
and efficient attachment for any multiplying reel. It 
is automatic—instantly removed or replaced. In fact, 
is the long sought angler's prize. 

It is Made Only to Order—it must fit the reel. 
Express or mail your reel to us—we return it same day 
prepaid—and we will return your money without argu- 
ment if not satisfactory. 

Made of German Silver, in two parts, with spring, 
it slips over front pillar of reel, and in operation acts 
only on the spool, not on the line, 

Being Automatic, it relieves you of the worry of 
“thumbing” and casts are made natural and accu- 
rate. It casts successfully a wet line—with it a wet one 
is the best—or a water-proof one. 

If You Do Not Care to Send Your Reel, send for 
our order blank and instructions for measurements. 
Upon receipt of these we can fill your order and send 
you instructions for adjusting. 

}f You Desire further information before ordering, 
send for circular describing details. 


Manufactured and Sold Only by 


The Herbert Specialty Co., 


1505 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 












@ 


can also be seen specimens of my fish paintings. 
®) 


Correspondence solicited. 


0OO0ODHODOOMPGHOPOOOSOOOSOOS 


TOO 


SMALL PROFITS. QUICK SALES. 


TROUT FLIES. 


Sorsosoetoniontontotonsonte 
FOR TRIAL SEND US 


156. 
806. 


for an assorted sample doz. 
Regular Price, 24 cents. 

for an assorted sample dozen. 
Regular Price, 60 cents. 

for an assorted sample dozen. 
Regular Price, 84 cents. 


60c. Quality 6 Files 
BOG. “Regaine Price, Sa conte,” Bass Files 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS. 
Fly Rods, 64c Bait Rods, 


10 feet, 6 ounces, 9 feet, 8 ounces, 


WITH CORK GRIP. 
c0<? 


Quality fl Flies 
Quality B Files 





Try Our New 
Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 


METAL CENTRE LINE. 


Size No. 5, 446c. per Yard. 
Size No. 4, 5'4c. per Yard. 
UP IN 10-YARD LENGTHS CONNECTED. 


KIFFE CO., 


New York. 


PUT 


THE H. H. 


523 Broadway - - - 





TACKLE catalogue free on application. 


THE WORLD’S WINNER 
Ball Bearing Troll 
and Casting Baits 


NEVER “DEAD” IN USE. ALWAYS PLAYS. 
The most af¢fractive, easiest acting bait in the world. 
Send for Catalogue F 
THE P. and S. BALL BEARING BAIT CO., WHITEHALL, N. ¥, 0.8 & 





THE P. and S. 











ee 


Does your 


Get Tired? 


Specify Cat. No. 3. 








¢ Fishing Rod 


SSO VSsesoesses 


Fishing rods are like human beings — 
their constitutions differ. One man is 
strong and robust, and any amount of 
exertion will not easily exhaust. Another 
man is apparently well, but has not the 
stamina to withstand continued effort. 
The difference is constitutional. There is 
where the advantage comes in buying a 


BRISTOL Steel Fishing Rod — it has the “ constitution ” of the 
strong man, and never gets tired. Our free Catalogue may in- 
terest you to learn more about the “BRISTOL.” 


rite for it. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co. 
BRISTOL, CONN., U. S. A. 
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| =| High-Grade 
Steam and 
Gasoline 


Yachts... 











Launches 











50-foot Gasoline Launch; actual speed, 1244 miles per hour. 


We build everything from a 20-ft. launch to a 150-ft. 
steam-yacht, and guarantee superiority. We offer you 
the results of years of practical, successful experience. 





Our 20x 5% ft. Special - { pas a= 
Family Launch, eee a 

2% H.-P. Sintz Engine, 
seats 10 people. 


Complete, $375.00 


Send for detatled description. vm > — 
Our Special Family Launch. 











We carry in stock launches from 20 feet to 50 feet. 
High-Speed Steam and Gasoline Launches and Yachts. 
Marine Gasoline Engines, 2 to 60 horse-power. 













: AE [SIM B11 OL Sie DIS! 


+ a ibeetatieleateiieiatahts $$ 4p 


85-foot high-speed Cruising Launch: speed, 20 miles. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE.... 


MICHIGAN YACHT & 
POWER COPIPANY.... 
Detroit, [lich. 


sion Os istsysnetotee Se 





1530 Jefferson Avenue, 
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A Steel Pleasure Boat 
FOR ONLY $40.00 


For further particulars correspond with 


W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 





“VIKING” CANVAS FOLDING BOAT. 
The Latest and Best. 






The only = portable 

boat beviag a solid waterproof bottom. 
Write for Booklet and Prices. 

GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO.. . Muncie, Ind. 


KING 
FOLDING 

CANVAS 
BOAT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, 
¢ MICH, 


bsend 6c. for 
Catalog. 
I +5 Engrav’gs 





Adopted in March, 1899, by U. S. War Department in com- 
etition with all others. Used by Walter Wellman, Lieut. 
hwatka, and others. Perfect for Sportsmen and Family Use. 


Genuine 
IMoosehide 


Moccasins 
METZ & SCHLOERB 


Peon cergciigy WIS. 
Web Snow Shoes specially 


Web ‘Seow shoes occaly Klondike 


Goods sent to any address in the U. S. on receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated circular and price list, 


[PROMOTES 
HEALTH 








Hand made 
oe of every descaption, —_ 


























:{} 16 West 23d Street. 
66 Broadway. 

Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Street. 

Boston: 169 Tremont Street. 











The Only 
Naphtha Launch 








| 
A Motor | 


An Amateur’s Pleasure Yacht. 
That Runs 
Simple Reliable Always Ready | 


STEAM YACHTS 
MAR'NE MACHINERY 


Send 10c. stamp for catalogue 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and 


CHAS. j.. SEABURY CO. 
(Consolidated) 
10 Dock Street, Morris — New York City ri 





a 





Alko_ Uapor punting Launc, 

















“Sportsmes’s Floating Camp.” Motor controlied from 
vow. Valve movement, 12 to 1. 16 to 60 ft. Lauaches 
Twin screws a specialty. I, 2,3, 5,7 andi2h p. Noli- 
censed engineer or pilot required. Speed and salety guar- 
anteed. No dangerous Naphtha or Gasoline used. Ne 
dingrecnbie vibration. Send Ten Cents in Stamps fer 
18' ie MARINE VAPOR ENGINE CO.. 
tf. Jersey Ave., Jersey City, N.d. 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalied in Strength Beautiful in Finish 





«ll )|| 1/11 Nn 





Send for Circular of Special Indian Mode} 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 
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CARBUTT’S 


Dry Plates 
Celluloid Films 


(CUT SIZES 


«i Photo Specialties 


SPORTSMEN 
The Favorites with < TOURISTS 
( HUNTERS 


For a sample package of 


Send 10 cents 


Carbutt’s Metol-Hydro 
Developing Powder. 


Especially intended for Snap Shot exposures. 
Equally good for time exposures on plates or 
Films, Transparencies, and our Vivax Bromide 
Paper. Put up in vials, in two sizes 
Six small size, 25 cents ; six large size, so cents. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Send for Circulars and Price List. 


poveene ia JOHN CARBUTT 
y, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa 


Film Works 
Mention FIELD AND STREAM 








A machine wi 








A TRUE soul, able toawake 
MIRROR OF and perpetuate all 
SOUND the pleasantest and 


strongest emotions 
of life, will revive 
the past and bring 
back the absent. ‘The most 
truthful teacher and guide for 


ists, speakers, preachers, stu- 
dents of dramatic art, etc. 
Carrying vocal messages to 
all parts of the world, and pre 
serving the same for posterity. 
The most agreeable compan- 
ion in solitude, and a great en- 


and the most famous artists 
it your instant command. 

A most natural reproduction, 
clearer and louder than with 
any other machine, and yet 
without raspy or metallic res- 
onance 

Real reproduction of female 
voices ; no other machine can 
do it. 


Bettini’s Micro-Diaphrams 
for Phonographs and 
Graphophones. 
Phonographs, Graphophones, 
Supplies, Etc. 

Specialty. Classic a and popul: ar music by jeoding 


performers and the world-fame: 








artists. A most complete operatic repertoire 
Catalogue § sent free if you mention Fie!d and Stream 
BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY | 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York } 





Bettini Micro-Phonograph tt 


musicians, singers, elocution- | 


tertainer for invalids; putting | 
the favorite songs,instruments | 





TO BE CONSIDERED BY THB 


THE VITAL POINTS. seoersmay ov romst 


DOOYOO" 


In selecting a Camera, are: 
COMPACTNESS 
DURABILITY 








LIGHTNESS 





Our Baby Wizard 


We believe embodies these requisites 
to a greater degree than any other. . 


THE “BOSS 


IS A KING AMONG CHEAP CAMERAS 





DANDY” 


Price $5.00 


Makes a perfect picture 4x5 inches. Handsomely covered with Black Grain Leather, fitted with our Rapid 
¢ Achromatic Lens, Improved Safety Shutter, two Tripod Plates and two square Finders. 


dur handsome new Catalogue fully describes these and many other Cameras. Send 2 cent stamp for Catalogue 


MANHATTAN aliiaaitoes CO. oF N. Y. 


Works and Executive Offices » 


° CRESSKILL, N. 4 








a 
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fw WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONAR 


Bae nl A Dictionary of ENGLISH, — 
DICTIONARY Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. Sa? 











What better investment can be made than in 2 copy of the International ? 
This royal quarto volume is a vast storehouse of valuable'information arranged 


in 2 convenient form for hand, eye, and mind. It is more widely used as 
standard authority than any other dictionary in the world. 


The International Should be ia Every Household. 


» Webstcr’s Coilegiate Dictionary with a Scottish Glossary, ete. 
“ First class in quality, second class in size.”—Nicholas Murray Butier. 





Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on applica 


G, & C. MERRIAM COQ., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


STAMMERINCG. 


Applicants may rel 
he 

















. P . t 
under a physician's care, the best treatment tha 
. - 


















is known in the w distressing habits of speech that are such a draw- 

ack to u ss € 1 French and German methods ar 
ulized ed of a progressive American physician, gath 
Mm 0% tee? The pupil is not asked to beat time anc 
the: no fts tl 1eir efficacy, but 1s taught rather the great ur 


lying prmciples and rules that govern the Art of Speech and which in stammering he 
is constanily violating. Pupils may live in the institution and be 1 1 
constant care. Our new location, near Central Park and the Hudson River is in one 
of the most interesting sections of New York. 
That we are endorsed by many eminent and worthy people, the following ref- 
oh 


under the doctor’s 











‘les H. Parkhurst, Capt. W. H. Brownson, Commander Gunboat 
". Woodrow Wilson, Princeton Coilege, Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, 





U.S. Army 
ll 1 correspondence and will answer all questions cheerfully. Send 
s your dress and receive free our circular, ‘‘ How We ‘| reat Stammering To-day.” 
DR. F. A. BRYANT, 105 West Seventy-second Street, New York. 3 
(For nearly twenty years at 9 West Fourteenth Street.) “IT CAICHES ME RIGHT HERE.” ™ 





DR. TARR'S _ 
DENTAL PARLORS 


Successor to BOSTON DENTAL PARLORS. 
44 East 14th Street, New York. 


Open Evenings till 9. 
Sundays 10 to 4. 





PROBABLY NOTHING can be more con- 
vincing than an actual experience of our pleasant 
and satisfactory method of performing Painless 
Dentistry. Our reliability is many times proven 
by increasing patronage. 

We maintain the largest office in New York ; 2 pF aay § 
City for doing modern dentistry at popular prices. | 8 down to — meth - q ~~ e can sy 
We guarantee all work for ten years. By this | 2" American Typewriter for y an e 
obligation we are indebted to our patients. The ~~ P’m running a puzzle age ea 
strictest courtesy to all is insisted upon. he American en-Dollar ypewriter is as 

well made as the highest priced machines, but 

Full Sets Teeth on Rubber, $3, $5, $7. | more simple. It has stood the test of time. Seven 

Gold Crowns, $3 up. Other Crowns, $2 up. ss es a —— og coheg he 
Gold and Silver Fillings, 50 Cents up. Fold SaaS eS 

Bridgework per tooth, $3 to $5. aocbeapeinpncetvaminiag ens ; . 

The American Typewriter Co., § 


264% Broadway, New York. 





“Why in the world doesn’t a man like Jones 





A. FRANK BAILEY, D.D.S., Business Mgr. 
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“AUSTIN” 


Shot Gun Cartridges 


loaded vith 


Champion Club 





Smokeless and ‘‘Crack Shot” black 
powder represent every feature requis- 
ite toa perfect load. Ask your dealer 
for the celebrated load 


140” 


Austin Powder Co. 
Austin Cartridge Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


J. L. WHITE, Manager Western Branch 
§2! Security Building, St. Louis 


Sinith Guns 3 


Fyunter Bicycles = 


A rare combination for 
the Sportsmen of to-day. 





ie 


locFocfoeGofoehoRecfocFocfon foo Porth Rofo Po Po Bad ob 





Gun Salesroom, 
, 330 Buoadway, New York. 


Bicycle Salesroom, 
55th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 


Hunter Arms Zo. * 
} Fulton, fh. ¥. 
fofodpo ToGo F fofohoek: PoFoFocFoehak 





Established 1818 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 








‘ ‘ ”? ‘6 ‘ ” 
swing Shot” _» Oriental Smokeless 
“Wr; ” is now generally considered 

Wild Fowl the best Smokeless Powder 
“F; Ducking ” that has ever been offered 
tre popular brands every where. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 
loaded with it ; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Portland, Maine. 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 





KING OF NITROS. 


Walsrode 
Smokeless 
Powder 


loaded in Shot Gun Shells 
is gaining in popularity 
every day the sales have 
doubled in the last year. » 
Insist upon your dealer 
supplying you with shells 
loaded with 


New Green 
Walsrode. 


li you cannot get them in your town, 
send $2.50 for a sample 100. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


302-304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send 2-cent Stamp for New Walsrode Circuler, 





















King’s Semi- 
Smokeless 
Powder 





PE Ge sme 


Using the same old 
“Black Powder” 
Cartridges for your 
Rifle, Revolver or 
Pistol that your 
Granddaddies used. 








LOADED WITH 


Have started an entire new era in 
the manufacture of metallic cartridges. 
One trial will prove the several dis- 
tinct advantages of this ammunition, 
and you will use no other kind there- 
after. 


It your dealer does not keep them 
apply to us or any of our agents. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CoO. 


CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 








Hissarp, Spencer, Bartitetr & Co., Chicago, III. 
A. L. Peters, General Agent, 391 East Third Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Eastern Branch, T. H. KELLER, 80 Chambers Street, New York. 


F. B. CHampertatn Com. Co., 300 N. Main Street, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Cuas. G. Gruss, 33 Ninth Street, Pittsburg, Pa, 






















It is not only 


the finest Trap Powder in use, but 
there is nothing made to equal it for 


Field and Marsh Shooting 


Gentlemen who appreciate excellence 
in ammunition can obtain it by ordering 


Shells loaded with 


Dupont Smokeless 


Send for Descriptive Circular, also Elegant Calendar, to 
E. 1. DU PONT de NEMOURS & CO., - WILMINGTON, DEL. 


cnet 
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INTRODUCED IN 1895 


It rapidly became a great favorite. To briefly state some points 
of excellence, must convince the most critical that it is perfeet in its 
desirable qualities: It is smokeless; the quickest, cleanest, and 
safest powder of this class the world has produced; contains no in- 
gredient that will injure the gun barrel, foul the locks, or impair the 
eyesight of the sportsman; grains are hard and not affected by 


4 EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEEEEEEEEEE EEF FEEEEEEEEEEEEF 


= 





+] O bbbbtte ter tttrttti td ttt: 


> 


moisture or atmospheric changes (advantages not to be obtained 
in many other nitro powders); gives the most even pattern and 
deepest penetration with a minimum pressure and recoil. It is safe, 


reliable, and pleasant to use. Why not therefore adopt for 1g00 an 
article possessing all these prime qualities and known as 


“THE BLUE RIBBON BRAND” 


HAZARD SMOKELESS 


For Circulars Address 


Hazard Powder Co., 44-48 Cedar St., New York 


ONO 


Rare Pictures Free. See Pages 25, 60 and 61. 
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